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MISSION TO THE SHANS. 
LETTER FROM MR, BIXBY, 
Review of Four Years, 
Toungoo, May 8, 1865.—I have been 
accustomed to write areview of the year 


on the 8th of May, the anniversary of 


our arrival in Toungoo. 

The fourth year of our work here is 
now closed. God has been very merci- 
ful tous. His hand has been visible in 
all the way. We have had seasons of 
trial, but more of joyful success. 
have been blessed with good health near- 
ly all the time. Our personal mercies, 
our family mercies, and our mission mer- 
cies, call for the purest gratitude and the 
most sincere thanksgiving. 

Ihave kept our friends so fully in- 
formed of every step of our progress, 
that I can do now little more than reca- 
pitulate. We have baptized within the 
four years, from various tribes and races, 
one hundred and upwards. We have 
formed three churches. At Kyah-maing 
there are fifteen candidates for baptism, 
whom I should have baptized and organ- 
ized into a church before this, had it not 
been for the rains, which have set in al- 
most a month earlier than usual. If 
there should be a break soon, I may go 
up now for this purpose. 

A Christian Village. 

The church of the living God is al- 
ready planted there. The whole village 
may be called nominally Christian ; for I 
do not know # one who does not join in 


We' 


the support of the Lord’s house, and, out- 
wardly at least, worship the eternal God. 
The Executive engineer of Toungoo 
had occasion to spend a night there 
not long since, and was present at their 
worship. On his return, he called on 
me and spoke of his visit. He said, “On 
my arrival, they were assembling for wor- 
ship. ‘They meet every night, I am told. 
The teacher seemed to be very young, 
but appeared well. The young women 
read, I noticed, and they sing beautiful- 
ly. On the whole, the service impressed 
me very favorably.” I knew all this be- 
fore, but was glad to receive the impres- 
sions of an intelligent gentleman, a man 
of the world. 
A Burman Preacher Planting a Church. 


It can no longer be said, “No Burman 
has ever planted a church,”’ for Moung 
Pho Min isa Burman. He has had help, 
it is true, but he is ¢he pastor; and, al- 
though scarcely twenty years of age, he 
has proved himself to be “a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.” At 
Kyeikadau, Neeghyau’s village, a large 
chapel has been built, and Moung Ong 
is preaching and teaching with apparent 
success. Neeghyau has just been down 
to see me. He says his whole village 
want to be baptized. He says he preach- 


es the law of Jesus to all the people that 
come, and that sometimes he and Moung 
Ong sit up nearly all night, preaching to 
the Shans who comethrough there. Four- 
teen hundred head of bullocks, ponies, 
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buffaloes and men passed through there 
last month, and they have been passing 
thus for five or six months, so that Nee- 
ghyau’s village is a good place for a Shan 
missionary. If my place in Toungoo 
were supplied, I should feel like estab- 
lishing myself there, at least for six 
months of the year. But Moung Ong is 
well fitted for the place, and it is well to 
put men where they will be obliged to 
think and act for themselves, without 
leading lines. He is a Taling by birth, 
a Burman by education and association, 
and speaks Karen, Shan and Geckho 
more or less. He is supported by a few 
dear friends in Ealing, near London. 
He has travelled among the Geckhos, 
both in British Burmah and Burmah 
proper. 
More Fields Opening. 

There is a great Geckho chief beyond 
the English frontier, appointed by the 
king of Burmah to rule over all the 
mountain tribes west of the Shan States 
and east of the Sitang valley. His pow- 
er and influence is said to be very great. 
His son is affianced to Neeghyau’s daugh- 
ter. Some of his people have called on 
me in Toungoo, and Moung Ong with 
Neeghyau once visited them. We will 
try to give them the bread of life, and 
we have proof that our brethren in 
America will help us all they can. 

The teacher at Shwa-naughyee, Nee- 
ghai’s village, is also doing well, and I 
doubt not a church will soon be planted 
there. Moung Seedee not long since 
sent for supplies, to enable him to take a 
preaching tour among the wild Saukoos, 
some of whom are calling for teachers. 
I gave him the means to employ a trav- 
elling companion. Near him is Moung 
Shwa Lay, one of my pupils, whom I sent 
up not long since for a few months, at 
Qua-tsau-byou, where the people threat- 
ened to burn down the chapel which they 
had built, if I did not send them a teach- 
er. There are tokens of good in several 
other places. We have eight chapels oc- 
cupied, and several have been reported 
to me, which I hope soon to occupy. 
Several Geckho chiefs have recently vis- 
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ited me, always with a troop of followers. 
With Neeghyau, two prominent men 
from Paloung, a village of the Padoungs, 
whose chief I met a few months since 
at Aigiekadau, came to see me. They 
brought a kind message from the old 
chief, with a present. He wanted to 
come, but could not learn how. His 
enemy had heard that he had made 
friends with the teacher and some Eng- 
lish officers, and therefore did not molest 
him, as he had expected. He was anx- 
iously awaiting a visit from the teacher. 

People from Mobyaé say the teacher's 
name is known all through there. One 
thing I am sure of, many have heard the 
word. I want the tracts to send them. 
Send on the type, please, without delay. 

Ihave just seen Capt. Watson, who 
has returned from his expedition in the 
Shan States. He bringsa very interest- 
ing report of the country ; says the Shans 
are very numerous,—more numerous and 
powerful than the Burmans, if they could 
be united under one head. He thinks I 
might travel without difficulty with a 
pass from the king, and Col. Phayre has 
kindly offered to forward my application. 
We ought tocarry the gospel at once 
into the very heart of the Shan country, 
and as soon as possible to Western China. 
I want to go again in November next, if 
the Lord will. Br. Rose expresses a 
willingness to go with me, if it should ap- 
pear to be God’s will. 


HENTHADA MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. THOMAS. 


Tour to the North. 

Henthada, Dec. 15, 1864.—Off Hen- 
thada in a boat on the Irrawadi. 

I have to-day made preparations for a 
tour of the Irrawadi, seventy miles north. 
I also make this tour by boat, as I wish to 
itinerate on both sides of the river. Came 
into the boat at night, hoping the boat 
men might goon some distance in the 
cool of the evening. We have now had 
devotions, and all is quiet except a slight 
noise of the lazily moving oars. 


| 
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16.—Awoke this morning almost in 
sight of our starting-place. We have 
just passed the outlet of a portion of the 
Irrawadi to the west, which, together 
with other mountain streams, forms the 
Bassein river. I am now awaiting 
breakfast off a large Burman village, 
Tham-bya-ding. I think there is not one 
believer of Jesus in this place. I have 
distributed a few tracts, “in weakness,” 
truly. 

Burman Theatricals. 


3 o'clock P. M.—I have just returned 
from a visit to a village, or rather a region 
of heathen Karens, on the eastern bank 
of the Irrawadi. Had a pleasant time. 
The people listened very candidly, but 
manifested no intention of casting away 
their foolish, wicked, heathen customs for 
Christ. On my first arrival, I found 
most of the men asleep; for they had 
spent nearly all last night in witnessing 
Burman theatricals. It is surprising, 
rather disheartening, to see how mad all 
the heathen Karens, as well as Burmans, 
are on these amusements. Had the devil 
no other device to ruin souls, this one 
would suffice. If a young man here has 
no relish for these theatricals, then he 
has been “crucified to the world”—cruci- 
fied by the operation of the Spirit through 
the cross of Christ. As we leave the 
shore, my heart goes out towards this 
people in gratitude, and in something 
like love, they so kindly received me and 
so plentifully fed my company. 

We are now passing small villages, 
Burmese, on the left, and quite a city, 
Tindau, on the right bank. There has 
been a Burman church in this city, but 
I think all its members have removed to 
other places. 

Christian Greeting. 
17.—After sleeping in our boat, we 
went up and were joyfully received by 


-the Christians in er near Mo-nyo, our 


first Karen church in this direction. 
There are but four families of Christians 
here, but it is refreshing to meet with a 
Chriatian greeting where all around is 
dark, cold heathenism. 
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Here we have sung the praises of God, 
preached his word, and celebrated for the 
first time here the dying love of Jesus. 
The few Christian houses are in the midst 
of heathen houses, some of whose in- 
habitants have been in to our worship all 
day. O that more of these heathen may 
take refuge in Christ! 

The Past and the Present. 
18.—Sing-gyee.. Having spent the 
working hours of the day in Mo-nyo, we 
came, partly by boat and partly on foot, 
to this place, and arrived in the evening, 
very weary. 

Here we find a larger church—a 
church of about thirty members. I well 
remember my first visit to this place, five 
years ago. Then two were baptized, but 
we were thronged with the heathen who 
came to listen or to see. I now finda 
stable church, and candidates (two) for 
baptism. But none of the heathen come 
near me. Hence I have gone out from 
house to house among the heathen part 
of the village. None seem to care for 
these things, while some showed bitter 
opposition. Perhaps God has called in 
all his elect ones here. But, as long as 
we do not know, we will preach Christ to 
them and urge them to accept of Him. 

From the first, Too-au has been sta- 
tioned here. He has been faithful, and 
accomplished a good work. He has been 
generously helped by the Sabbath school 
in Cleveland, 0. I do hope the dear 
young friends there will hold on to Too- 
au alittle longer, when I hope his own 
church will be able to support him. 

Here I met Tee-plu-pau, who is to 
proceed at once to the eastern mountains, 
and prepare the people for the ordinances 
which I hope to administer there after 
this tour shall have been finished. 

20.—Tah-lay-yah. This place is near 
the river banks, about fifteen miles north 
of Sing-gyee. I walked the most of the 
way, visiting Mengyee city on my way. 
The English officers have left Mengyee, 
there remaining a Burmese officer, Mon- 
nar-gau. This man was ence a first rate 


Burman preacher. But, alas! intemper- 
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ance and lust will soon unfit him even 
for a Burman ‘official. Yes, I know it, I 
know it ; apostasy is as old as the Chris- 
tian religion. Yet it makes one feel in- 
expressibly sad to see such a man fall. 
Here in Tah-lay-yah, all is joy; for 
the missionary has not been here for two 
years. The church members are few, a 
little less than twenty; yet a firmer or 
more loving band of Christians is not to 
be found in Burmah. Five here have 
been added by baptism. The heathen 


. whoare favored with the light that shines 


out from this church have come about to 
listen, and have received me kindly at 
their houses. 

Now that all the duties and privileges 
of the day are past, I find myself in my 
little boat, made still more inclined to 
sleep by the motion of the boat as it is 
worked up the river. 

Crossing Streams. 

21.—Awoke this morning off Myau- 
oung, the place of our principal court. 
Here, after transacting some business, we 
re-crossed the river to the east, and have 
spent the day in walking inland to Mo- 
goung. We have not seen a Karen. 
There were five streams to be crossed, 
and, as usual when without a horse, I 
submitted to the operation of being car- 
ried across thése streams on the back of a 
Karen, Totah. The ridiculousness of the 
figure we made was much increased by 
the carrier being much smaller than the 
one carried. But one has to choose one 
of these three things, wet feet, great hin- 
drance, or the humiliation I have de- 
scribed. 

On my way to-day I crossed a mud- 
hole which was filled up with brushwood 
and rice straw, so that loaded carts can 
pass it. The English government farm 
out this slough to the highest bidder, who 
pays more than two hundred rupees for 
the privilege of collecting toll from load- 
ed teams coming from the cultivated re- 
gions beyond. 

School—A Thriving Church. 

Mogoung is the seat of the third high 
school aided by the “Christian Vernacu- 
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lar Education Society.” The school has 
had a good influence upon both the Chris- 
tian villagers and upon the heathen living 
at quite a distance about this village. 
Several promising young men from hea- 
then families have attended the school. 
They have, we trust, been spiritually ben- 
efitted—converted—in the school. Gen- 
erally, a heathen Karen will not learn to 
read his own language, unless he have 
first decided to be a Christian. Hence 
we are glad to see the manifestation of 
God’s power in this new way. 

Sabbath evening.—We have had no 
less than five services to-day: early 
prayer-meeting, preaching in the fore- 
noon, baptism at noon, communion in 
the afternoon, and sermon by the school- 
teacher in the evening. O that some of 
our missionary friends in America could 
have been with us to-day! God has 
added five more new converts to this 
church, now containing forty members. 
The pastor, Sah-po, is one of our most 
devoted Karen preachers; he is well 
known to the children of the Sabbath 
school in Indianapolis, Ind., who have 
helped the church to support him, He 
still needs a little aid. 

23.—Ma-la-ka-dau. This place can- 
not be less than fifteen miles from Mo- 
goung. We have spent the day on the 
way, and passed many Karens. In one 
place, five miles from Mogoung, we hope 
soon to report a new church. Sah-po 
has spent much strength in teaching in- 
quirers there. In the other places, all 
is heathen darkness. But it has been 
good to preach Christ. We leave with 
God the results, 

This is our most northern church, only 
a few miles from the southern borders of 
the Prome district. Here are twenty- 
three members. Five have been bap- 
tized since the last Association. All are 
firm in the faith ; yet there seems to be a 
want of activity, which I hardly know 
how to account for. The teacher, Sau 
Wah, has long studied both in Maulmain 
and in the Rangoon Theological School. 
He teaches in the school for the children 
of the members. 


& 
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“Waiting for a Call.” 


I meet here another pupil from the 
Theological School, who seems to be 
“waiting for a call,”—a thing not un- 
known in America. But I have urged 
him to make a call, by going into the ser- 
vice of Christ. West of Myau-oung 
city, Shway Moo can do something. O 
that God may wake him quite up/ He 
agrees to go to Myau-oung. 


24.—After completing our services in 
Ma-la-ka-dau, I feel'that the gospel has 
really taken deep root here. We are 
now crossing the river to the west, where 
we go inland for five miles, to our last 
church in this direction. 

Pouk-ting. Here we have a little 
church. Death has called away three 
persons, and another has returned to the 
world, apostatized; but there remain 
seven real living disciples. These seven 
seem very precious to me. 
amid a wide heathen region. Here they 
are holding forth the word of life. There 
were none to baptize here to-day; but 
the word and ordinances of Christ have 
been precious. 

The heathen have kept at a distance, 
but I found some greatly afflicted with 
sickness, who seemed to be favorable to 
Christianity. Perhaps afilictions are to 
lead them to Christ. There is reason to 
pray for the enlargement of Christ’s 
kingdom even in this place. 


Summary of Labors. 


25.—We left Pouk-ting about three 
o'clock in the morning, and after stopping 
in two places on the way, we reached 
Henthada about midnight. Thus ends 
our tour up the Irrawadi. We celebrat- 
ed the Lord’s Supper in seven places ; 
baptized fourteen converts; sent out two 
preachers in other directions ; preached 
to all the heathen Karens we could find, 
and spent a hundred rupees of the money 
from England upon six needy Karen 
preachers. Now join with us in the 
prayer, “Lord, let what has been done in 
weakness be powerful to enlarge thy 
kingdom.” 


They are } 
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Tour to the East. 

Henthada, Feb. 1, 1865.—I have just 
returned from a very important mission- 
ary tour to the eastern hills, or moun- 
tains, dividing this from the Sitang and 
Toungoo valleys. I hasten to give a few 
of the more interesting incidents of that 
tour. 

I started from home at half past three 
in the afternoon, and afler crossing the 
Irrawadi, walked two hours and came to 
a Karen village. We came up to the 
best house of the village about dark, 
when I addressed those in sight as breth- 
ren, and requested the liberty to remain 
in their house. A woman replied, “It is 
a very easy thing for you to sleep in our 
house.” “But,” said I, “there ismy com- 
pany—these want to eat something.” 
“Very good,” replied the same voice, 
“but we have nothing very good.” 
Thence quietly the supper for ten men 
went on, until it was smoking in the large 
dishes before our hungry coolies. 

Burman Audience. 

Supper was hardly ended, when the 
Burmans began to come in to see and 
hear; and soon the house was ready to 
break down from the multitude within. 
Then followed a brisk talk for a whole 
hour in Burmese. About ten, the Bur- 
mans returned to their hoyse apparently 
much pleased, and after a few quiet words 
in Karen, we slept without the least fear. 
1 was three hours’ walk from the mission 
house, yet most of the men of the lit- 
tle village were out guarding their fields 
from the depredations of wild elephants. 


Karen Prophet. 


The next day at noon we were weary 
and hungry in a village of Burmans, where 
it was with great difficulty that I could 
purchase food for my company. So dif- 
ferent are the Burmans from the Ka- 
rens. The same afternoon we passed 
through most of the Toung-holah plain, to 
reach our first church in this direction. 
I counted not less than twelve Karen vil- 
lages in that one plain. I made a little 
stop at the village of a heathen Karen 
prophet, who professes to worship God, 
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and invited him and his people to worship 
with us onthe Sabbath. As we had fair- 
ly got seated in the neat little Christian 
ehapel, the Karen prophet and a num- 
ber of his people came in. They listened 
with apparent interest to a sermon found- 
ed on the text, “Which hope we have as 
an anchor to the soul,” &c. O, it was 
good tobe there! Some present had lost 
their dearest friends by death; their 
tears told how precious was their hope. 
The old prophet said that his people were 
unstable—that he desired them to wor- 
ship as we did, rather than to be real 
heathen. Yet that glorious hope of ours 
is not in the old man’s heart. But God 
is inclining him to Christ. The Toung- 
holah church isa living vine. I have sel- 
dom felt more comfort among the people 
of God in any place than in this. 


Good Fruit from a Little Seed. 


Our next stopping-place was a little to 
the north—not more than five miles 
away,—Kyet-dau-gwen. There the truth 
has just taken root. There, for the first 
time, I find disciples of Jesus. A little 
more than a year ago I received a sum of 
money from the Sabbath school connected 
with the Baptist church at Newton Cor- 
ner, Mass. I took this money and fitted 
out a Karen preacher for this village, 
where there were then inquirers. I now 
find the inquirers seem like true believ- 
ers. I found thirteen converts, besides 
the preacher! God be praised! 

Ready to Die for Christ. 


Among the converts was a middle- 
aged woman who has suffered not a little 
from the opposition of her unconverted 
husband. He has threatened to go be- 
fore the magistrates, to kill her, and oth- 
er similar things. But not moved by 
these threats, she has continued firm, with 
three of her children. I shall not soon 
forget my first interview with this wo- 
man. I went to her house immediately 
after arriving in the place. Her hus- 
band was away. I stopped a few mo- 
ments; but quite long enough to know 
that the woman was all I had heard—a 
true, humble believer in Christ. I said 


not a word about baptism. At the ex- 
amination of candidates, I almost feared 
to ask this woman if she wanted to be 
baptized. I feared the question might 
cause her some effort to answer. On 
coming to this humble-appearing woman, 
I said, “And do you desire to be baptized 
to-day ?” With an earnest look that I 
shall never forget, she replied, “Why, 
yes, I have been waiting and longing to 
have the teacher come for months. Ido 
want tobe baptized.” I again asked, de- 
siring for a time to avoid mentioning 
her husband, “You think, then, you be- 
lieve in Christ ?” “Yes, teacher, I be- 
lieved from the first time I heard of Him. 
God's word went into my heart the very 
first day I heard. And now I desire to 
acknowledge Christ before the world.” 
“But,” I said, “your husband is opposed 
to your being a Christian. Suppose he 


.comes home and finds you have been 


baptized in his absence—he may be very 
angry. Have you thought of these 
things?” Then, with a look which 
seemed to say, O, do not suppose I am 
afraid of persecution, she said, “Teacher, 
Tecan die for the sake of Jesus Christ.” 
I confess that I broke quite down. I 
was unable to ask any more questions, 
even if I wanted to, or even to put the 
question as to her reception by the vote 
of the Christians present. Verily, thought 
I, and verily think I now, that the spirit 
of the apostles and early Christians still 
lingers here in the jungles of Burmah. 
Five were baptized at Pah-lay-plau. 
The little church, which only numbered 
six members for years, has now fifteen 
members and a very good pastor. 

My next stage took me into the east- 
ern mountains, to See-kah-lah. The peo- 
ple look pale and ready to die, from the 
fevers which carry off so many in these 
newly cultivated regions. There were 
several young converts, but no baptisms. 

Thence to the next church is a long, 
long, weary journey. Formerly this 
journey has been made entirely among 
heathen Burmans. But this year we 
found Burmese Christians in two villag- 
es, the fruit of the Thongzai mission. 
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There is a wildness and yet a stillness 
about these mountains! One feels that 
he has almost stepped out of the bustling 
world, on reaching those hills. But by 
travelling a few days over those hills and 
along those deep beds of streams, one is 
brought to his senses, for it is most tire- 
some work. Mrs. Bixby’s description of 
the Toungoo hills will fit the scenes here 
most perfectly. 


An Aged Convert Baptized. 


At Nga-pee-ai I found an old man who 
had been a believer for five years. I 
met him just before I reached the village. 
I asked him if he was not going to wor- 
ship with us during the day? He said 
he was, but he had not been baptized, 
and thought he should not be. After the 
sermon in the morning, the old man sat 
with his eyes upon me. I asked him if 
he wished to be baptized, and he replied, 
“Yes, Ido.” An examination was hard- 
ly needed, for he had been among the 
Christians so long that he was regarded 
as one of them. On baptizing the old 
man, to my surprise he did not seem to 
be inclined to leave the water. On see- 
ing me start out, he said, “Why, is this 
all? Had I known it to be so easy a 
thing, I would have been baptized long 
since.” There is no end to the lies the 
Burmans tell about this simple, holy or- 
dinance. 

During the past two years, a new 
church has sprung up near Nga-pee-ai; 
but the first church, organized on the 
hills, has been much diminished by death 
and removals. 

The little church at Tau-lou remains 
firm, but without much increase. There 
I met and celebrated the dying love of 
Christ with eight Karens and an English 
officer of the Forest department, Lieut. 
Stenhouse. It was awild, romantic place 
on the top of a mountain, with huge teak 
trees reaching their topmost limbs to the 
foundation of our frail house. 

On returning home I reached the Irra- 
wadi river at Mengyee, fifty miles north 
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of Henthada. Isaw many Karens also 
in the plains, but as yet all are in hea- 
then darkness. But there are indica- 
tions of good in several places. 

On this tour to the eastern hills the 
communion was administered eight times, 
and twenty-four were baptized. The 
gospel was preached to many of the hea- 
then. Now, now help us by your prayers. 

Associational Meeting. 

Feb. 15, 1865.—I have just returned 
from a great and good meeting at Ingyee, 
—our annual Association for 1865. The 
meeting was held in Ingyee, about fifty 
miles south of this city, and in our most 
southern church. The disciples in that 
place are rather numerous; so we had a 
large meeting, though on the outskirts of 
our mission field. The meetings were 
held from Thursday noon until Sunday 
evening. It afforded the missionary a 


| precious opportunity to do good—to do 


good to Karen preachers and pastors, and 
to disciples, some of whom came more 
than a hundred miles to be at the meet- 
ings. Then there were constantly some 
heathen Karens present. 

This has been the most prosperous 
year of our mission. There were but few 
excluded—nearly as many reclaimed as 
excluded. One hundred and thirty-eight 
were baptized during the year. These 
are exclusive of the Burmans baptized 
by br. Crawley. 

The schools have been attended usual- 
ly well, and the contributions for benev- 
olent purposes have been larger than 
ever before. There is union here—union 
without and in our hearts, both between 
the Burmese and Karen departments, 
and between the Karens and their mis- 
sionary, and among themselves. I am 
sure the friends of missions would be 
pleased with two or three examples of 
the letters written by the Karen church- 
es forming the Association here. I will 
try to send some by next mail. I would 
that you all coujd read these letters as 
they now are in the Sgau and Pwo lan- 


guages. 
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PROME MISSION. 
“LETTER FBOM DR. KINCAID. 
Importance of Prome—Help Needed. 

I have labored in this mission field for 
ten years, and been the means of raising 
up a number of little churches, erecting 
a house and a school-house, and this is a 
centre and a home for all, though fifty or 
sixty miles off. 

I feel extremely anxious that some ac- 
tive, working man should come into this 
field. Here are a number of most ex- 
_ cellent assistants. They are growing, I 
trust, in grace and in divine knowledge, 
but they need advice and encourage- 
ment. Above all they need the example 
of a working, preaching missionary. It 


is not by word alone, but by acts that 
they learn. 


Encouraging Prospects. 

Prome, May 4, 1865.—I returned last 
week from Enma and Poungdai districts. 
Administered the Lord’s Supper in a 
small church about forty miles from here. 
It is made up of Karens and Burmans. 
The preacher there is a Karen,but preach- 
es with great ease in Burman as well as 
Karen. There is a goodly number of 
inquirers, both Burman and Karen.— 
About six or seven miles distant is a Ka- 
ren village, where there is much to en- 
courage the hope of raising up a small 
church. Four persons give evidence of 
faith in Christ, and many others listen at- 
tentively to the word preached. 


Drought and Prevailing Sickness. 

I had intended a much wider circuit, 
but the heat was so great as to compel me 
to give it up for the present. I was 
obliged to travel by night. It is said by 
all that such extreme heat bas not been 
known for many years. The river has 
not been so low since 1852. We have 
not had one day of rain from Oct. 1, 1864, 
to April 29, 1865. The mortality among 
children, caused mostly by small pox and 
season complaints and teething, is fright- 
ful. So great is the mortality among 
ehildren that for a month past the beath- 
en have dispensed with all funeral cere- 
monies. There is ale great mortality 
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among horned cattle, especially among 
buffaloes. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 
A Whole Village Adopting Christianity. 

Bassein, April 25, 1865.—My last visit 
was to a section of the country some 
thirty miles north-east of Bassein, and 
which we shall hereafter designate for 
convenience’ sake, the region of the 
“Duggah,” as the places of which we are 
about to speak lie along the banks of a 
large stream by that name. On visiting 
this place, we were forcibly reminded of 
events that were common in the early 
history of this mission, but no instance of 
which has now occurred for a long while. 
I refer to the simultaneous movement on 
the part of a whole community or vil- 
lage, in deciding to become Christians, 
and to cast away at once and forever all 
their heathen trash and practices. Such 
an instance is presented here. A village 
of some ten houses has, within a few 
weeks, changed from a heathen to a 
Christian village. 

Answer to Prayer. 

On first deciding to become “White 
Book” people, they sent for the nearest 
preacher, whom they had long known 
very well, to come and instruct them. 
He went at once on receiving their invi- 
tation, and after examination decides 
that eight of them, at least, are suflicient- 
ly advanced to be baptized. At the 
same time, finding a young woman there 
who had long been afflicted with insanity, 
or something much like it, special prayer 
is made for her, and she is at once re- 
stored to a sound mind. I saw her some 
five weeks after this, and she had had no 
return of her malady. At this time thir- 
teen more were baptized by me, eleven 
of whom belonged to this village, and 
the other two to one a few miles distant. 

The most of these persons are in the 
prime of life, and appear like men who 
will make good workers in the cause of 
Chrit. To my fret question of one of 
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the young men,—the first one examined, 
—as to why he wished to be baptized, I 
received a reply that struck me as very 
unusual, and one that evinced considera- 
ble thought, and maturity of views on 
the subject. “I am sick and tired of 
sin,” said he, “and wish to be a disciple 
of Christ.” 


RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. BRAYTON. 
Apprehension—A Good Meeting. 

Kemendine, April 20, 1865.—During 
the season we have seen much to encour- 
age our hearts and beckon us onward. 
Our annual meeting, nearly a month 
since, was a feast of fat things. About 
a year since, I remarked that the chief 
of Kway-gyoung, the only Christian in 
the place, and he himself only two months 
old spiritually, being at our meeting last 
year, invited the Association to meet at 
his place the present year, in the hope 
of its having a good influence on the hea- 
then community.* At that time he had 
the promise of, and expected the codper- 
ation of, his numerous relatives. But as 
the time approached, instead of having 
their assistance, he had their violent op- 
position. Temporary buildings were ne- 
cessary for the meetings and accommo- 
dation of the delegates. Three weeks 


‘before the time, he saw so much to be 


done, and no one to assist him, that he 
became discouraged, and sent me word 
that he could not make the necessary 
preparations, and wished the meetings to 
be at some other place. We were, for- 
tunately, not far off at that time ; and as 
it was too late to think of changing the 
place, we hastened to him, explained the 
matter, and leaving two men to assist 
him, he took hold with new courage ; and 
the result was, we had good accommoda- 
tions and one of the most interesting 
meetings we have ever had among the 
Karens. The chief had the pleasure of 
secing his wife baptized, in company with 


at his place. 
See Mag. for Sept., 1804, p. 987. 
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There was a very full representation 
from all the churches—more than half 
the entire membership of the Association 
being present on the occasion ; and these 
delegates had to come from one to three 
days’ journey. During Saturday and 
Sabbath, we had the very great pleasure 
of having our good brother Stevens with 
us, and his preachings, exhortations, sing- 
ing, &c., added much to the interest of 
the meeting. 

Invitations to the Association. 


There was a pleasant strife to see who 
‘should get the Association another year. 
Three written applications were present- 
ed from widely distant places,—one of 
them being from a place where there is 
as yet no church, but where an interest- 
ing beginning has been made the present 
season. The place is called Kyong-dake, 
which is a short distance above Pantanau, 
and in the midst of a large number of 
heathen Pwos. After an agreeable in- 
terchange of views, &c., on the subject, 
it was unanimously resolved to have the 
next meeting at Kyong-dake. 

Statistics. 

Statistics: 12 churches; 360 mem- 
bers; 70 baptisms during the year, two 
being Burmese who live among the Ka- 
rens; 8 Sgaus and 60 Pwos. Contribu- 
tions to help pay off their ten mission- 
aries, 365 rupees, and 167 rupees for the 
school in town; one new church formed’ 
and five new interests started by the bap- 
tism of one or more, in places where no 
one had ever before dared to own Christ 
before the world. 


School Originated by the People. 


An advance movement of their own 
entirely, is the establishment among 
themselves of what, to them, is a high 
school, i. e., one of a much higher grade 
than any now in operation in the jun- 
gles. The movement originated entire- 
ly among their leading men. On their 
mentioning the subject to me, I of course 
rendered them all the assistance pomible 
in the way of advice, &e. They select- 
ed one of the most advanced pupils 


' from our school as their teacher, aad 
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have reasor to believe he will do well. 

Many of the younger girls and lads will 

go there, who would otherwise need to 

be supported in town. I shall watch 

this new movement with much interest. 
Suffering Shipwreck. 

While we were on the China Buckeer 
on the 14th inst., a squall came up with 
such violence and rapidity, that in less 
than fifteen minutes from the time we 
discovered it, our boat was a complete 
wreck, upside down. Being near the 
shore, Mrs. B. was able to get off just in 
time. I stayed on the bow, trying to 
help save the boat until the last moment, 
and then jumped into the water to save 
myself. As no lives were lost, we felt 
that we had great cause for gratitude, 
and could take the loss of our goods with 
joy even. In consequence of unavoida- 
ble exposure, unusual fatigue, and want 
of suitable food after the wreck, on reach- 
ing home we found ourselves very much 
exhausted ; but I am not aware that we 
have received any permanent injury to 
our physical constitutions on account of 
the wreck. We had made our calcula- 
tions to remain out some days longer. 
“Man appoints and God disappoints.” 
How easy it is for God to “chop up” all 
our plans! 


LETTER FROM MRS. CARPENTER. 


Preaching of a Native Assistant. 

Rangoon, Feb. 4, 1865.—My heart has 
been drawn out for the pupils of this 
school during the past week or two, as it 
never has been before. Very likely 
there has been somewhat of exaggeration 
and romance in my thoughts and feel- 
ings; still I think there is quite enough 
of sober fact to interest the reader. 

The first thing that particularly touched 
me was Sau Tay’s last sermon, the second 
Sabbath before school closed. Sau Tay is 
our first assistant. Sau Tay took for his 
text those verses in Romans where Paul 
speaks of the wants of the heathen,— 
therefore the need of their hearing the 
word of God,—therefore the need of 
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preachers,—therefore the need of send- 
ing them—Rom. x, 14. The spirit 
throughout was most earnest, whole- 
hearted, and his representation of the 
true minister of Christ, of the manner 
and spirit in which he should go forth, 
were so truthful, so intelligent and so 
Biblical, that I could hardly believe my 
ears that these words came from one of 
these dark natives. Later, in his per- 
sonal application, his recognition of their 
poverty, their darkened understanding, 
their ignorance as yet of God's will con- 
cerning them individually, and his earn- 
est, almost tearful, beseeching of them to 
trust altogether in God, and He would 
open a plain path before each one, brought 
many tears tomy own eyes. 


Travelling Assistants. 

One youth, of more than usual spirit- 
uality, seemingly, proposed to stay and 
do coolie work on the place, as he need- 
ed money to buy new clothes, earning 
thus ten rupees per month. This one, 
together with our old Karen teacher, 
Th’dah,—a quiet, reliable, valuable young 
man,—after some deliberation and prayer 
we decided to send out at our own ex- 
pense, to visit the region to the southeast 
of us, extending up to Pegu. It is de- 
sirable to ascertain with as much certain- 
ty as possible if Karens are there, and 
in what numbers and circumstances. 
One of the brethren gave them a rough 
map and directions, and bade them God- 
speed. A Christian minister in Ver- 
mont had sent ten dollars, belonging to 
one of his children deceased—a sum 
which had not been hitherto appropriat- 
ed. This is to be used as far as it goes, 
and the rest of the expenses we shall 
meet ourselves. The young men will be 
absent two, perhaps three, months, at an 
expense of about ten rupees each per 
month. We hope they will be blessed 
of God,—it may be by no immediate re- 
sult ;—but if these two young men travel 
through the district, walking worthy of 
their profession and preaching the gospel 
as they may be able, we shall believe 
that it will not be in vain. 
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Entering « New District. 

There is another district west of 
Shwaygyeen, somewhat to the south, 
where, we are told, no white teacher has 
ever been, scarcely a native ; but where, 
it is said, the people seem to be favora- 
bly inclined to the gospel. To this place, 
one who has completed his course this 
year, accompanied by a younger friend, 
goes. We here have furnished them 
twenty rupees in advance, Sau Tay giv- 
ing five rupees himself; and the expecta- 
tion is that the Bassein churches, where 
the young man belongs, will undertake 
their support. Shway Noo, the second 
assistant, who returns on a visit to Bas- 
sein with his new wife, proposes to lay 
the case before the churches. 

Destination of Members of the Theological 
School. 


Yah-loo, a second youth who has fin- 

ished his course, accompanies one of the 
younger members of the school to his 
home among the mountains far to the 
north and east of Shwaygyeen, where no 
teacher has ever been, and consequently 
there are no disciples. This one pupil 
was sent down from the mountains by 
’ his parents to obtain food. The moun- 
taineers’ crop of rice was destroyed, and 
they were starving. The boy wandered 
down to Ng’lay’s village. There he 
learned to read, and became a disciple. 
After three years, he returned to his pa- 
rents. They greatly opposed his Chris- 
tianity; but after a short visit with them, 
he returned tothe Christians ; and now, 
after two years in this school, he has it 
in his heart to go back to his relatives, 
taking with him one stronger than him- 
self, in the hope of persuading them also 
to become Christians. We wait with 
much interest to know the results. This 
Yah-loo is the strongest man of the four 
who complete the course this year. 

The third returns to Mr. Thomas, of 
the Henthada mission, to assist him. The 
fourth returns to his native Mergui, we 
‘hope, to assist Mr. Colburn. Three or 
four have returned to Tuungoo on a visit, 
having been absent several years. Oth- 
ets, who belong in Bassein, accompanied 
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Shway Noo. A number returned to 
Henthada. Only one goes to Maulmain, 
and his expenses by steamer (five rupees) 
are paid by his own villagers, who wish 
him to teach school for them. 

During the vacation, the place seems 
very quiet, especially on the Sabbath,— 
no early morning prayer meeting, no 
morning service, no Bible class at noon, 
no evening service. 


Visit of Heathen Karens. 


March 11.—This morning, San Tay, 
our first assistant teacher, who remains 
with us through the vacation, came up 
upon the verandah in a somewhat excit- 
ed manner, and, after him, quite a com- 
pany of natives. They proved to be hea- 
then Karens on their way to worship at 
Shway Dagong, a great festival being 
now in progress. They carie from a 
place about half-way between Bassein 
and Rangoon. Itis a very common thing 
for Christian Karens to come up and call 
on us; but I think this is the first’ com- 
pany of heathen Karens who have ever 
been in our house. Sau Tay was much 
excited, and exhorted not to lose the op- 
portanity of preaching to them. And 
he did not. He labored most faithfully 
with them. There were three or four 
old women, several young men and maid- 
ens, and a number of children in the 
company. One old woman was disposed 
to listen to his words and to talk herself. 
The others at first were very curious, 
looking at the house, our beautiful creep- 
er, ourselves, &c. Another old woman 
was disposed to throw in comical re- 
marks, and turn the whole thing into a 
laugh. But Sau Tay held his own well, 
kept close to the subject, the simple gos- 
pel of Christ, and told the woman who 
gave attention not to mind the others ; let 
them do as they pleased, he and she would 
talk together. Gradually, one by one, 
they quieted down and listened ; ocea- 
sionally others would make a remark or 
raise an objection. Sau Tay went on 
with his story of God’s great love to us 
in our sin, in sending his only Son from 
heaven to die for us, and of his words,— 
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every man that believes on Him, and, as 
the Karens have it, have their hearts 
upon Him, shall be saved. Then he con- 
trasted these rich provisions with their 
own ignorance and poverty, our heaven 
and their Nigban. Of course they were 
silenced; they could not reply; but 
whether any of them were in their hearts 
convinced, we are unable to say. 
The Heathen’s Indifference. 

It appeared that the old woman who 
was trying to give matters a comical 
turn all the while, had a husband at home 
who is a disciple. She herself at one 
time was very near becoming one; but 
about that time lost all her children. 
This calamity she attributed to God, and 
would therefore have nothing to do with 
Him. “Well,” said Sau Tay, “your chil- 
dren are all dead, and you yourself will 
die soon ; where do you expect to go ?” 
* 01 Ido not know,” she said, with the 
' most supreme indifference, “whether I 
go to heaven or hell, up or down. I 
know nothing about it ; it is no matter.” 
Poor Sau Tay tried to gain her ear for a 
few words of truth; but while speaking 
she had risen from her seat, and walked 
out to the outside of the group, and he 
was obliged to turn to others. 


Another Company of Listeners. 

Before his talk with the first company 
was ended, a second came up, and the 
former went out to the well to bathe. 
The head man of this party had been 
visited in his own village by a young 
preacher, and, wishing to understand the 
matter more perfectly, had come to town 
to see the teacher himself, bringing wife, 
children and grandchildren with him. 
He seems to feel no opposition, no hatred 
to the truth, but evidently failed to un- 
derstand the spirit of mach that was said, 
although Sau Tay spoke with admirable 
simplicity apd plainness, and illustrated 
from those things with which all are fa- 
miliar. They stayed nearly two hours. 
Sau Tay asked them to come and wor- 
- ship with us on the approaching Sabbath, 
but he feels doubt oftheir coming. They 
were dressed very well, some rather rich- 
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ly; but not one in the whole company 
could either read or write, either their 
own language or the Burmese. 

Perhaps we might call it our first taste 
of missionary life. It certainly has made 
no light impression upon us. As I lis- 
tened to Sau Tay, I was impressed more 
strongly than ever with a sense of the 
necessity of our own work, training up 
competent natives to do the preacher's 
work. They can come in contact with 
the native as no foreigner is able to do. 
May God help us to be faithful to Him 
and to his work. 


-ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. BRONSON. 
Removal from Nowgong to Sibsagor. 
Sibsagor, April 19, 1865.—On the 28d 
of last month, Mrs. Bronson and myself 
parted with our dear associates at Now- 
gong, and reached this: place on the af- 
ternoon of the 4th inst. We were happy 
to find br. and sr. Ward in good health, 
and the mission interests of the station 
generally as prosperous as could be ex- 
pected after the long-continued absence 
of fellow-laborers. 

Contrast in the Number of Laborers. 

Here, as elsewhere, the missionaries 
have worked hard to hold on; the won- 
der is, that they have been able to do so 
much ; but the precious cause of missions 
is greatly suffering for lack of men. I 
feel it deeply, as my thoughts run back 
to the state of things here twelve and fif- 
teen years ago. Then you had a man 
devoted to translation, the preparation 
of needful books, adding frequent tours 
for preaching, and the stated worship on 
the Sabbath, and the watch-care of the 
church. You had also a practical print- 
er, a printer by profession, to carry on 
the press vigorously and systematically. 
Then job-work was only secondary.— 
But for many years past, one ‘man, and 
he an ordained preacher éf the gospel, 
and not a printer, has had the whole to 
do alone. 
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Printing the English and Assamese Dic- 
tionary. 

We have come up here to expedite the 
work of revising and carrying an Assam- 
ese and English dictionary through the 
press. Materials for such a work have 
long been gathering, and it is greatly 
needed by the missionaries and all others 
in the country. Up to this time, 1,623 
rupees have been pledged, and consider- 
able paid in to aid in the work. Gov- 
ernment has assisted to some extent, and 
Ihope the whole expense will be met 
here, and that the work will be an es- 
sential aid in acquiring the language to 
missionaries who come after us, as well 
as to the multitade of Assamese youth, 
who are eagerly acquiring knowledge 
through the medium of the English lan- 
guage. Every help we can give them 
is hastening the day when caste and hea- 
then superstitions will become despicable 
in their eyes. 

Since entering upon this work, I have 
been astonished at the large number of 
words in the language. Had such an 
aid been within my reach years ago, I 
feel that I should have been able to pre- 
sent the blessed truths of the gospel far 
more forcibly to the people. I daily 
pray for strength to complete the task I 
have undertaken, and that it may be for 
the glory of God and the good of souls, 
without which I would never have wish- 
ed to engag” in it. 

I long hesitated about leaving Now- 
gong; but br, and sr. Scott were both so 
much better, that they did ‘not think it 
necessary for us to remain on their ac- 
count. Br. Ward felt that we ought to 
be at the press, to consult on several 
matters connected with it, and so we de- 
cided to come and stay at least a few 
months, until the work is fairly under 
way. 

The Native Preachers. 

Our native preachers at Gowahati and 
Durrung are doing well. Bhubon’s let- 
ters and journals are deeply interesting. 
Ido all I can by frequent correspondence 
with them to help and encourage. I wish 
I had means for visiting them oftener ; or 
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rather, I wish the Union had three or four 
men to move about among these impor- 
tant interests. 

I see by the last “Watchman and Re- 
flector;’ that our former associate, Mr. 
Danforth, is no more. He has left a good 
influence behind him in this mission. 
The native Christians have often hoped 
and prayed for his return to Gowahati. 
“By whom shall Jacob arise, for he is 
small?” Who will come and take the 


place of the departed Barker and Dan- 


forth at Gowahati ? 


Cry for more Helpers. 

From the next station below Gowaha- 
ti, Gowalpara, Capt. Morton writes that he 
would gladly assist a missionary from our 
society for the Garrows. But I cannot ask 
the Committee to take up that interest 
until Sibsagor, Nowgong and Gowahati 
are placed on better footing as regards - 
men. The field is large, the laborers few, 
faint and feeble. Cannot you help us? 
We need new men, new blood, flesh and 
bones, with iron hearts which will not 
falter or grow weary of the work. O 
God, have mercy on the perishing mul- 
titudes of Assam. O send out thy light 
and thy truth, and make bare thy holy 
arm in the eyes of all this people. 


LETTER FROM MR. SCOTT. 


Visit to the Mikir Hills. 

Nowgong, May 18, 1865.—Early in 
December last, Mrs. Scott’s health was 
so far improved, that we felt quite safe in 
removing to the Hills for a sojourn among 
the Mikirs during the dry season. 

On the seventh of December, leaving 
our Nowgong Mikir school in the hands 
of br. and sr. Bronson, we started for the 
mountains, accompanied by four of our 
school-boys, as the leaven of a new 
school. Our journey was protracted to 
nearly two weeks, owing to the circuit- 
ous route we were obliged to take, and 
much of the way was through dense jun- — 
gle; yet the Lord was pleased to prosper 
our journey and to grant us even in- 
creased health and strength. 
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We found a hearty welcome from the 
villagers, many of whom came out to 
meet us the day before we reached our 
new home. We found our bungalow 
ready for occupation. Evidently they 
had attempted to render the place invit- 
ing to us, as our house and yard were 
quite superior to any other in the village. 
We at once felt ourselves among friends. 
Prosperous Commencement of Labor. 
In a few days we had gathered an in- 
teresting school of about twenty boys 
and girls. At our morning and evening 
religious services daily, we found atten- 
tive listeners ; during the day, occasional 
visitors dropped in to see the new teach- 
ers and hear of the new religion. Sev- 
eral girls and young women daily gath- 
ered at the bungalow to receive instruc- 
tion from Mrs. Scott. They formed a 
‘very interesting group. Thus for about 
two weeks the prospect of a prosperous 
cold season work was truly cheering. 

* Perhaps our hearts were becoming too 
much elated, or we were beginning to 
look to the richness of the field rather 
than to the Lord for success. 


Interrupted by Sickness. 

Whether it was so or not, the hand of 
the Lord was suddenly laid on Mrs. Scott, 
and she was laid upon a sick bed, help- 
less with jungle fever. Within a week, 
myself and our little boy were seized 
with the same disease. Such medicines 
as we had, we tried most thoroughly ; 
yet day by day we found ourselves rap- 
idly sinking in strength, while the fever 
still kept its strong grasp upon us. 

There was but one course for us to 
take, to give up our plans and suspend 
our labors so auspiciously begun, and 
hasten back to Nowgong for medical ad- 
vice. With sad and disappointed hearts 
we turned away from our new friends, 
not being able to cheer them with the 
hope of our ever coming to live with 
them again. 

We were carried down the mountains 
on rude bamboo litters, made and borne 
by our Mikir parishioners,—a large com- 
pany going with us on our first day’s 
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journey. Thence (that is, from the foot 
of the Hills) we were taken in small ca- 
noes two days, down a rapid stream, to 
a point where our Nowgong friends met 
us with palanquins, &c. 

The journey was very fatiguing to us 
all, but especially to our little boy, Ear. 
nest, who barely survived it. For weeks 
he lingered so near the gates of death 
that we scarcely dared to hope for his 
recovery. 

But the Great Physician has been 
pleased to restore him and us to a degree 
of health which allays present fears, 
though the best medical advice in Assam 
has not as yet been able to free us from 
this fever for more than a few days at a 
time; and during these short intervals, 
we constantly feel the fever-elements re- 
maining in our systems. Mre. Scott and 
myself have now been free from it for 
about a week, and begin to feel much 
like our former selves, except in strength. 

Since last December we have been 
able to do very little work. A few min- 
utes of such labor, either of body or 
mind, as we were accustomed to perform 
a year or two ago, now bring on the fe- 
ver without warning or escape. But the 
paroxysms are not so protracted nor se- 
vere as at the first. With the blessing 
of God, I think we shall be able to wear 
out what medicine fails to cure. 

We have been obliged to commit the 
instruction and general oversight of our 
pupils mostly to a native Assamese 
teacher. I have been able thus far to 
visit the school-room but twice since our 
return from the Hills, and both these 
visits were followed by high fever. We 
long to be at work, but close mental ap- 
plication is out of the question. 


Evil Prophecies and their Result. 

But aside from our being disabled 
from active service, another obstacle has 
been thrown in our way, though we trust 
only temporarily. Certain “wise men” 
had been among the people, and being 
hostile to us and jealous of our influence, 
had prophesied that “as the Tolman 
white teacher had attempted to live on 
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the Hills and teach his new religion, but 
was quickly driven away by the deities, 
so the same angry deities would send 
fever upon the new teachers, should they 
attempt to stay among them, and that 
among the people would be a curse, fail- 
ure of crops, sickness,” &c. 

The literal fulfillment of this prophecy 
in all its details, especially in the region 
around the village where we attempted 
to live, produced a strong sensation in 
the minds of those credulous, simple- 
hearted mountaineers, and probably 
gave birth to a host of doubts respecting 
us and our religion. Several fine, prom- 
ising young men and lads were taken 
from school, lest they should imbibe our 
doctrines. But the Head Master is giv- 
ing us all the work we ean do. 

State of the Mission. 

Some of the old pupils are returning, 
and new ones are entering. On our re- 
turn from the Hills, we had but six boys 
in school; gradually we are now filling 
up our ranks, and the school may be con- 
sidered in a prosperous state, when all 
our circumstances are taken into account. 

Finally, as “we have received mercy, 
we faint not;” “perplexed, but not in 
despair ;” “cast down, but not de- 
stroyed.” 

We have been alone now for about 
two months,—br. and sr. Bronson being 
in Sibsagor, correcting proof sheets of 
his Assamese dictionary. I take charge 
of a Bible class and Sabbath school on 
the Sabbath. Our native br. Sunaram 
Charles Thomas, preaches to us thus far. 


TELOOGOO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. CLOUGH, 


Messrs. Jewett and Clough arrived in Nel- 


lore April 22, having tarried on the way three 
weeks at Madras, partly on account of the prev- 
alence of cholera at Nellore,which, there was rea- 
son to hope, would shortly abate. Mr. Clough 
thus describes the efforts of the superstitious 
natives to propitiate their god, that the pesti- 
lence might be stayed: 
Efforts to Stay the Pestilence. 

Nellore, April 27, 1865.—O how it stirs 

me up from the very bottom of my soul, 
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when I see the poor natives, scared near- 
ly to death, running through the streets 
in crowds, with a god on a platform, and 
this carried by six or eight men, with 
torches burning, drums beating, shouting 
and singing, and unable to say one word 
to them! Last night they sacrificed a 
cow toa god, which they have taken from 
a temple and placed on a common, about 
eighty rods from our mission house. -They 
do this to gain his favor, that they may 
be relieved from plague brought upon 
them. 

The good Lord has brought usall safely 
to the end of our journey, for which, 
I trust, we are all very thankful. 


NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MRS. KNOWLTON. 
Contrast—Female Prayer Meeting. 

Ningpo, Feb. 28, 1865.—I have been 
at home two months. In a free and un- 
official conversation much more could be 
said than could be written, respecting our 
work, our relations, our hopes and fears, 
and our prospects. Still, my conscience 
prompts me to write some of the im- 
pressions I have received during this brief 
period. The weather has been cold and 
damp, so that I have been out but very 
little. Hence my observations have been 
chiefly domestic. 

Guided by infinite wisdom, Mr. K. did 
not go home, and I am glad of it. Pro- 
gress has been made since I left; and 
when I knelt in prayer with thirty or 
forty women,—about three times the num- 
ber that used to compose our little female 
prayer meeting,—I was quite overcome 
with joy and thankfulness. This has been 
sustained, and its numbers augmented 
and its interest increased chiefly by the 
sincere and earnest endeavors of an in- 
telligent and devoted native woman. 
She is the first woman in our church 
converted from heathenism who Jearned 
to read. She sat on the side of my couch 
when I was too ill to rise, spelling out 
the story of Mary and Martha, and with 
joy she repeated again and again those 
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ever memorable words of our Jesus, when 
He said, “Mary hath chosen the good 
part which shall not be taken away from 
her.” She was baptized soon afterwards. 
Sometimes her faith and patience are 
greatly tried by the taunts and opposi- 
tion of her old Buddhist father-in-law, 
with whom she is obliged to live. But 
she learns precious lessons at the feet of 
her Master, and from there she goes out 
to win her dark-minded sisters to come 
and trust in the same living and true 
God. 
Another woman, also a respectable 
widow whom I taught to read at the 
same time, manifests an earnest desire to 
make this precious gospel known to her 
countrywomen. 
Bible-Reading Woman. 

_ The woman of whom I first spoke 
above, has proved herself worthy and 
competent to labor among the women. 
For many years she has been obliged to 
keep a little shop for the sale of second- 
hand articles, which has just afforded her 
asubsistence. But for more than a year, 
Mr. K. has employed her occasionally to 
go out in the country places, to read the 
Scriptures and converse with the women, 
he paying for the boat andherrice. And 
80 satisfactory have been her labors that 
we are thinking of employing her servi- 
ces the whole time. It can be done with 
very little comparative expense. And if 
she spends one day in the week studying 
the Scriptures with me, she will be as well 
furnished for a Bible reader, as some of 
the young men are for preachers. I do 
not need to apologize, I am sure, for pro- 
posing such a plan. It has been seen 
what Mrs. Ingalls has done in Burmah, 
and I am sure the Committee will give” 
us their sanction and their prayers in this 

undertaking. 
Instruction of Women and Schools. 

China is behind the rest of the world, 
or it would not be a new thing here. 

The girls’ school and the class of adult 
women were dropped more than three 
years ago, when I became too ill to have 
any charge of them; and they have not 
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been resumed. For the school there are 
at present no funds. , 

Under the faithful instruction of Mrs. 
Long, the Bible-woman referred to, quite 
a number of the women have learned to — 
read with more or less proficiency, and 
when the weather becomes in any meas- 
ure settled, I hope to pick up the thread 
I dropped so long ago, and meet them 
two or three times a week for Bible study. 
Some never learn to read fluently; but 
in these studies they treasure up much 
of the precious word of God. And I 
would gladly undertake schools for both 
boys and girls, if the means were accessi- 
ble. 

But while the stewards of our Lord in 
the United States have this terrible war 
on their hands, I cannot ask them to help 
us in this matter, and we cannot sustain 
them onrselves as in former times. We 
are very grateful for the aid received 
from personal friends in Connecticut and 
Michigan and other friends of the cause, 
towards sustaining the Theological class 
and the native preachers. 


Mournful Recollections. 


March 22.—In the above I have hint- 
ed of progress in the Redeemer’s king- 
dom at Ningpo, which had been made 
since I left here three years ago. 

Changes, how many there have been! 
Of the large circle of missionaries who 
welcomed us on our first arrival, nearly 
eleven years ago, not one remains to 
greet me now. I enter the house our 
beloved brother Goddard built, now our 
home, and I see their old familiar furni- 
ture. Here is a plain rocking-chair, 
though that I recognize as one which 
used to be in the devoted Rankin’s study, 
and here is another chair, the one Mrs. 
Gough used on her voyage out. It is the 
only easy one in the house. How well 
I remember the day she sent it to me. 
It was just before she went to her heav- 
enly home. Here too is a plain little 
Bible that Mr. Jones used to read. How 
much he did read the Bible. They were 
in our house when I left. Now his body 
rests on St. Helena. 
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And how do these mournful and try- 
ing providences indicate progress? One 
says, it looks very dark for poor China, 
so many of her best missionaries and 
best native preachers called away so 
early! But the all-wise and loving Fa- 
ther pities his worn and weary children, 
and takes them home to their rest. And 
then their places are as surely filled by 
those who could never have been called 
out, but for the need. 


Recruiting and drafting for our deplet- 
ed army, in order to quell the monster 
rebellion, is an illustration of what has 
been going on in the mission field for 
more than fifty years. In our little na- 
tive church, there were eight members 
gathered from among the heathen when 
we arrived. Of this number, but one 
now remains. Some of them dishonored 
the profession they had made. But oth- 
ers were “living epistles” of our glorious 
gospel, and in death, through faith, tri- 
umphed over that last enemy, and left, to 
follow them, “works” alike cheering to 
our hearts and honoring to the Master. 


Quite a number of the valued helpers 
and other dear converts died while I was 
absent, and O, how I do miss them!— 
The venerable, gentle and pious Dong 
Sin Sang, before whom even his polite 
and learned countrymen bowed and were 
silent, has gone, and so has Chu-Sin-sang. 
Mr. Knowlton “mourned for him as for a 
beloved brother.” These and others 
had mingled their tears with ours at the 
couch of our dying child, and when they 
saw he was soon to be removed from our 
sight, they silently withdrew to another 
room, and prayed for our strengthening. 
And not less earnest were their prayers 
when I left them three years ago. And 
now when they come not to unite their 
thanksgivings with others, on my return, 
my joy is mixed with sadness- 

We had hoped much from their self- 
sacrificing, earnest and intelligent labors 
for their countrymen, and perhaps we 
relied too much on them for the evangel- 
izing of this dark land. 

2 
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Cheering Contrast. 


But while we were grieving over these 
heavy bereavements, our Father showed 
his love and power in the conversion of 
nunbers. And there come to greet me 
several fine young men from the church 
at Kinghwa—the birth-place of Dong 
and Chu, more than 200 miles in the in- 
terior. Two years ago there was no 
church in that place, and now six young 
men from there are employed as preach- 
ers, or are preparing for it. 

Three years ago, the little church at 
Jih-z-kong, of seven members, met in a 
windowless and floorless room to worship 
the true God; and now more than three 
times that number of believers meet, I 
am sorry to say in the same ten by fifteen 
feet room, still windowless and floorless. 
But there are live members there, who 
have planted an off-shoot at Wau-ka- 
deu, three miles or so away, where the 
gospel is preached to willing ears. And 
at Yiang-dzing-long, an outstation of 
the Ningpo church has arisen since I left. 
Chusan has been refreshed by additions. 


Progress at Ningpo. 

And the church at Ningpo is so changed 
that I scarcely know it. Above I men- 
tioned the breaking up and scattering of 
the schools, and my sorrow in conse- 
quence of it. But my joy and thanks- 
giving on beholding what the Lord has 
wrought far exceeds the sadness I then 
felt. The first Sunday of this month 
was communion day, and three persons 
were baptized. The rain poured in tor- 
rents, and I was carried in a close sedan 
chair. But even this could not prevent 
a pretty thorough wetting, and I was 
much surprised to find more than a score 
of my native sisters there before me; 
and although many of them were drench- 
ed with the rain and shivering with the 
cold, at least half a dozen offered me their 
foot-stove. I remembered that in former 
times there used to be much confusion 
and loud talking among the congregation 
on these baptismal occasions, and how 

-often I had exhorted the native sisters 


to set an example of quietness and Chris- 
tian propriety. There was now a solemn 
stillness throughout the administration of 
the ordinance. And when the pastor 
and candidates retired to change their 
garments, I proposed to those about me to 
sing, 
“This is the day the Lord has made.” 

Then followed “Jerusalem my glorious 
‘thome” (the whole seven stanzas), and 
“Happy Land,” and a Pilgrim song in the 


same tune, andothers. And this was not 


the measureless attempt at the imitation 
‘of foreign singing, that used to be so 
nerve-distracting, but it was real music, 
such as commanded the undivided atten- 
tion of our large audience. And the 
choir was large too; so that the few old 
‘grandmothers who have chanted Buddh- 
‘ist prayers till the “eleventh hour,” and 
consequently get behind a line or so on 
every stanza, were almost drowned. 


Improvement of Chinese Females. 

Surely here is progress! But it is in 
the women’s prayer meeting I see the 
greatest change.. One improvement has 
just been referred to—the better singing 
—and again they pray better. And why 
should they not? ‘Some of them have 
‘been taught of the Holy Spirit for a 
number of years. And then, too, they 
‘have practised praying in these meet- 
‘ings ; so they know better how to frame 
their petitions, and exercise more judg- 
ment about their length than formerly. 
And most of them try to break off their 
old sing-song tone, in which they used to 
repeat, “Q-meh-da-veh,” (Ah-meh-dah 
Buddha) from morning till night. Quite 
a respectable number of them are able to 
read the gospels and hymns intelligently, 
and those who cannot, usually bring their 
hymn-books for appearance’ sake. And 
though we have always been glad to wel- 
come the poor aged widows, discouraged 
and weary with the burden of life and 
of worshipping idols, to the joys of be- 
‘ieving in Jesus, my heart has been es- 
‘pecially cheered to unite in this meeting 
‘with some of the most favored daughters 
of the land. 
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Several of them are young wives and 
mothers, and a few are considered ac- 
complished and beautiful. I am sure 
these would be quite at ease, if indeed 
they might not grace any company in 
even the “American Athens.” The rich 
and elegant Buddhist rosary of one of 
them, a wealthy tobacco merchant's wife, 
I hope is ere this time, in the museum of 
the Mission House. Her husband still 
opposes in a manner which greatly tries 
her faith; but the grace of God has 
hitherto been manifest in comforting and 
sustaining her in her Christian course. 

Improvement in Liberality. 

And to my mind, a most convincing 
proof of growth in grace is just now man- 
ifest, in the increased benevolence of the 
church. For several years they have 
been accustomed to contribute monthly, 
as they believed the “Lord prospered 
them.” But the Holy Spirit has moved 
upon their hearts, and many of them, 
from their extreme poverty, have either 
doubled, or considerably increased their 
contributions. Last Saturday and Sun- 
day the pastor was at Jih-z-kong, and 
was greatly rejoiced to find them also 
ready with increased contributions. We 
hope at least the church at Ningpo will 
be enabled to assume the support of a 
native preacher, and their own incident- 
al expenses. The Executive Committee 
circular of last July has been blessed to 
them. 

The missionaries have been laboring 
with earnestness, and a faith—though 
sometimes tried—yet unfaltering. They 
have prayed for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit—and still they “wait” for it. 
They long to see the heathen coming to 
Jesus by thousands, and to see the native 
preachers “endued with power from on 
high.” And when they consider with 
mere human calculation the meagre fruit 
of all this expenditure of life and treas- 
ure, what wonder is it if they are some- 
times disheartened ? But, strengthened 
as I find myself, in both body and spirit, 
by my refreshing visit to my native land, 
I have sometimes tried to cheer the way 
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with recounting the evidences of the 
Master’s approbation, in a manner simi- 
lar to these jottings. And may I not 
hope these signs of advancement will en- 
courage the hearts of the friends of mis- 
sions, 28 they have done mine ? 


Efforts in Teaching. 

May 3.—After a vacation of years, our 
Sunday school has been again opened, 
under apparently favorable auspices.— 
For about a month Mrs. Jenkins has been 
teaching a class of women to read, going 
to them on Tuesdays and Fridays, and on 
Sunday she has the same class; while 
about the same number of those more ad- 
vanced in the art of reading, and the 
grandmothers who say they are past 
learning, gather about me. Mrs. J. and 
myself have been trying ever since my 
return to devise some plan to gather the 
outside children into the school; and al- 
though “faint” at times, still “pursuing” 
is the motto. ' 


Carrying the Gospel into Chinese Families. 


Last evening, the Ningpo Missionary 
Association met at our‘house. The ques- 
tion discussed was, “In what manner can 
the missionary find an entrance into Chi- 
nese families, in order to carry out the in- 
junction of our Lord, to preach the gos- 
pel from house to house?” It was opened 
by an able, because practical, paper by 
Mr. Green, Presbyterian; this was fol- 
lowed by a free discussion by nearly all 
present, and the conclusion of the whole 
matter was, that it could only be done 
by female missionaries and their native 
helpers. Perhaps the confession was 
wrung from them unwillingly, but it was 
performed manfully at least, when quite 
a number spoke after this manner,— 
**Wife says Mrs. Lin or Mrs. Tong and 
Mrs. Tha or Tsin, &c., are doing a good 
work by sitting down and reading and 
talking with respectable females in their 
own houses.” As the fruit of this kind of 
labor, numbers of this hitherto excluded 
class are reached, and are brought into 
the church. Ilence Bible women are to 


be in great demand after this 
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A Benevolent Co-worker. 


Alluding to a benevolent proposal of a large- 
hearted friend of missions, Mr. K. writes as 
follows :-— 

Ningpo, May 4, 1865.—The proposi- 
tion of Mr. G——— is a very cheering im- 
dication. To me it is an indication that 
God is beginning to show some of his 
stewards that He has a great and arduous 
work to be accomplished, and that they 
are to consecrate themselves and their 
property to it; that they are to take 
hold of this work with that whole-souled 
purpose and energy which is so necessary 
to success in any enterprise, and espec- 
ially in this, the greatest of all enter 
prises. I hope he will not be discour- 
aged by the criticisms of covetous peo- 
ple, but that he will put his plan into ex~ 
ecution, and his example will provoke 
others to like noble deeds. 


Living in the Last Days. 

We are no doubt living in the last days 
of the present dispensation, and every- 
thing indicates that affairs pertaining to 
the kingdom of God, as well as this 
world, are henceforth to be conducted 
on a broader scale than hitherto. Events 
transpire rapidly, and are constantly in- 
creasing in importance, and all things 
seem drawing to a great consummation. 
But before this, Christians must reach a 
degree of earnestness, benevolence and 
liberality in conducting missions, to whieh 
they have, for the most part, hitherto 
been strangers. 

The Great Need. 


The time to favor China seems not yet 
to have fully arrived. The work moves 
heavily, so heavily! Our great want, 
however, is not money, but the power of 
the Holy Spirit. The work must drag 
until the Spirit is poured. copiously from 
on high. O for a Pentecostal season ! 
Lord, increase our faith. 

I rejoice to hear the good news from 
our country, and trust that peace, union, 
liberty and prosperity may soon be ob- 
tained. 
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LETTER FROM MR. O——. 
Need of Help. 

D—, (Nord) April 24, 1865.—I 
thank the Committee for all they have 
done for us and for France, which has 
so much need -of the gospel at a crisis 
when everything seems to incline towaris 
liberty. The clergy are losing their in- 
fluence with the government, and the 
newspapers which demand the separa- 
tion between church and state are daily 
increasing in number. We seem to have 
new signs of the times. O pray for us, 
and grant us effectual aid. 

We have thanked God for the glorious 
triumphs vouchsafed to the North. May 
He soon bring to a close this long and 
dreadful war. 


Explosion in a Mine. 

An explosion has taken place in a mine 
in D——, by which thirty nine persons 
were killed and seven others severely 
burned; but the latter are now in a fair 
way forrecovery. It was a great calami- 
ty for the town. 

Two of our people were killed in this 
terrible catastrophe, and another severe- 
ly burned. One of them was an excel- 
lent brother. The other was a sinner, 
who could not give up his sins. Dying 
as he did, by being partially crushed, he 
prayed incessantly for twelve or fourteen 
hours before his decease. A watchman, 
hearing him praying, said, “He prays 
like a Protestant.” A third, who was 
burned, had been a hearer with us for 
six or eight months. I did not see him 
till the day after the accident. It wasa 
terrible spectacle. His head, ears, and 
eyes were swollen, and the burns upon 
his flesh rendered him horrible to look 
upon. What an afflicted house was 
that! This man was suffering with his 
burns in one room; his brother-in-law, 
killed by the same accident, was lying in 
another ; and his wife had been taken to 
the house of a relative, unable either to 
‘speak or to shed a tear; and the poor 
mother, seventy-two years of age, saw 


her son burned, her son-in-law dead, and 
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her daughter sick. But they looked to 
the Lord, from whom alone comes deliy- 
erance. 

The next day the Catholics buried 
their twenty-seven dead, whose bodies 
had been recovered, and after them we 
laid our two to their last repose. Many 
hearers were present who seemed pleased 
with our instractions, and I caused about 
150 tracts to be distributed in the ceme- 
tery. 

Funeral Ceremonies. 


This funeral introduced me to several 


. new families of miners. The head of 


one of them, an old watchman, is decid- 
edly with us; he comes to all our meet- 
ings. He told me several days ago in 
tears, “I would have cut off my hand to 
have had the pleasure of knowing you 
thirty or forty years sooner. I should 
have instructed my family and I should 
have had them with me. I have beena 
wicked man and led my family astray, 
and now they are scattered. Alas! I] 
cannot bring them to worship with me.” 
The old man, more than seventy years of 
age, wept profusely as we prayed for his 
numerous family. 

On the 10th of April I was called to 
attend a funeral at A——., a small Cath- 
olic village twelve miles from D—, 
where we have two Christian families. 
An aged man belonging to one of them 
was brought to the faith by the instru- 
mentality of his daughter and by read- 
ing the Bible; and though he desired to 
have an interview with a minister, he 
never saw one. When he came to find 
me at A——,, the time had not been ap- 
pointed. On Lord’s-day crowds of peo- 
ple from the surrounding villages came 
to inquire, that they might be present at 
the funeral. They inquired the hour 
appointed for the service on the next 
day, but could not be informed. We had 
at the house a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred hearers, and but far this want 
of information we should have had many 
more from the adjacent villages. At the 
cemetery there were from 300 to 400 per- 
sons, who listened with the greatest at- 
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tention. I was interrupted by three in- 
toxicated persons, whom I reproved for 
their forgetfulness of what was proper, 
and they went away. I distributed at 
the cemetery about a hundred tracts ; 
but what were they amongsomany? It 
was the first Protestant funeral in all that 
region. It was to no purpose that the 
curate told the people they must not come 
to hear us. People said, “We never 
heard such preaching.” I also had a 
long conversation at the house of affliction 
with the children and relatives. I saw 
an earnest Catholic from a neighboring 
village, who was much pleased with my 
teaching, and who was very anxious to 
have me visit her. 

Pray for us and for our work, and for 
these ignorant people to whom we preach. 


A Christian Village. 


On the 17th April I had promised to 
go and hold a meeting at P——, a Cath- 
olic village, twelve miles from D——. A 
faithful and devoted member of our church 
resides there ; his wife and eldest son have 
been gained over to the gospel; his fa- 
ther in-law, an old man of eighty-five 
years, who is very zealous, his mother 
and three daughters, a sister who is a 
widow and keeper of an ale-house—her 
husband left her a widow with two chil- 
dren and many debts—and an aunt and 
her two daughters, who appear very 


serious. 


The Awakened Paralytic. 


There is a very poor man with arms 
paralyzed, unable to work. He receives 
some help from the town and sells sweet- 
meats on Sundays, as a means of living. 
He came to hear me, and was so impress- 
ed that he fell to reading the New Testa- 
ment, and wanted to come and hear me 
again. His wife, who is afraid of losing 
the public aid and the Sunday sales, 
made war upon her husband to prevent 
him from coming to us. But he held to 
his convictions, prayed and read tracts to 
her, till at length she also was inclined to 
come and hear me. I learned with pleas- 
ure that she was one of my hearers, and 
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was so much pleased that she desired to 
come again in the afternoon. As it was 
necessary to go to the stand to sell, they 
agreed that the husband should go to 
the shop and the wife should enjoy one- 
half the service, and then she shoold 
take his place in selling and he should 
come and enjoy the other half, and the 
matter was so arranged. 

A woman in imperfect health came to 
hear me, and appeared to have “tasted 
the good word of God;” but she was 
turned away from us, and for a time did 
not come again. Br. P——, at whose 
house we hold our meetings, saw her and 
encouraged her. She has inclined her 
mother and sister to attend with us. 
The feeble woman did not cease to 
weep; twenty or twenty-five serious 
hearers were present. 

Mr. G——, a miller’s hired man, a very 
intelligent man, was present, and said 
“they would do well to have a stated 
meeting here ;” and as he is leaving the 
nationals, he said he would attend. God 
helping me, I am going to make an effort 
to go thither one Sabbath in every month. 
The nationals have endeavored in vain 
to draw away these friends. I need a 
good evangelist and colporteur in this 
field. 


Not Discouraged. 


The house of worship of the nationals 
at V—— was opened last Sabbath. 
Great efforts were made to draw away 
all our hearers; and, as they have a 
beautiful structure, the most rich and in- 
fluential turn in with them. Neverthe- 
less, at our meeting on the second Lord’s- 
day in April, though we had nothing but 
a small room belonging to one of our 
brethren, we had forty bearers, and on 
Friday evening twenty or twenty-five. 
I cannot visit A—— and vicinity as often 
as would be advantageous. I have not 
time, and I am too remote. 

The wife of the brother who allows us 
the use of his room is ill. If this place 


fails us, we shall find it difficult to secure. 


a place of worship in A——. 
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LETTER FROM MR. L——. 

Zealous Christians---Baptism. 

Paris, —— —, 1865.—I wish to give an 
account of my last visit to my old field of 
labor in C——. I was happy to see all 
the dear children in Christ, and deeply 
impressed by their manifestations of sin- 
eere and lively affection. I passed four 
days among them. Sunday, June 25, 
was a day of peculiar blessings. I had 
the pleasure of seeing old friends from 
more than fifteen different villages, many 
of whom must have travelled with their 
children twenty-four miles to be present 
at worship. Two brethren were bap- 
tized, fruits of my ministry, but who have 
been growing in grace, under the faith- 
ful labors of br. C——; one of my former 
Sunday school pupils was also admitted 
tothechurch. All the brethren seemed 
to be living and zealous Christians. 

_ The opposition effort of the national 
Protestants to break up the church at 
C—— thus far has been unsuccessful. I 
hope our brethren will hold firmly the 
principles which they have been taught. 
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Still, as there will be need to struggle in 
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these parts, and my presence from time 
to time will be necessary, I feel that it is 
needful for me to retain the title of pas- 
tor of this church, so dear to my heart. 


Young People’s Union. 


The children of my Sabbath school, 
now young men, have particularly re- 
joiced me by their good principles. I 
have earnestly advised them to form 
among themselves a Christian union for 
their mutual.encouragement in faith and 
piety, and in concerted labor for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Christ, 
which they seem resolved to do May 
the Lord bless them abundantly. 

I have also proposed to our brethren in 
C—— to make a collection for the freed- 
men in the United States. This collec- 
tion, taken up among our poor laborers, 
amounted to 25 francs, besides a bracelet 
given by a sister, a friend to the poor 
blacks. 

We hope to have a baptism shortly at 
P——. Though we have sometimes to 
administer discipline here, we also have 
some encouragement. 


MISCELLANY. 


ISLINGTON MISSIONARY COLLEGE. 
The English Church Missionary Col- 
lege at Islington was established in Jan- 
tary, 1825. In the last report of the 
Principal of the Institution, we find the 
following particulars :— 

“Twelve students formed the nucleus 
of the new establishment, all of whom 
had previously enjoyed the instruction 
and superintendence of the Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth. Of the twelve students 
who were then transferred to the college, 
(and who all entered upon their mission- 
iY career in the course of the three or 
four following years,) some still survive ; 
and two of the number, after a mission- 
ary career of nearly forty years, contin- 
ue laboring in the mission to which they 


were originally designated. These hon- 
ored fathers in Christ are the Bishop ot 
Waiapu and Archdeacon Brown, both 
of the New Zealand Mission. The num- 
ber of missionaries who have gone forth 
from the Institution to the several mis- 
sions of the Society in all parts of the 
world, amounts altogether to about three 
hundred and fifty. The history of these 
missions is, to a great extent, the history 
of those once connected with this Insti- 
tution. Very many have finished their 
course, some after a comparatively short 
peried of service; more than twenty in 
West-Africa alone. But nearly one-halt 
—upwards of one hundred and sixty—re- 
main unto this day, counting it their joy 


and happiness, after the example of the 
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great missionary apostle, to ‘preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.’ 

Besides the Bishop of Waiapu, al- 
ready mentioned, three other students, 
formerly connected with the institution, 
have been raised to the Episcopate—Dr. 
Gobat, Bishop.of Jerusalem, Dr. Weekes, 
Bishop of Sierra Leone, and Dr. Samuel 
Crowther, the first native- African Bishop. 
In addition to Archdeacon Brown, sev- 
eral others have been called to exercise 
similar functions in the several dioceses 
where they have been carrying on their 
missionary labors. The blessing of the 
great Head of the Church—Himself the 
founder of missions—has rested in a 
very signal manner upon the efforts of 
many of them who once received their 
training under the roof of the mission- 
ary institution. It is almost invidious to 
mention names; yet do not all the mem- 
bers of the body rejoice when one mem- 
ber is honored ? 

Thomas, now surrounded by eleven 
thousand converts, from among the Sha- 
nar population of Tinnevelly ; Tucker, 
who has received three thousand into 
the Christian church from the ranks of 
heathenism and Romanism, and has 
witnessed the demolition of more than 
forty heathen temples, and the erection 
of upwards of one hundred and twenty 
school-houses and churches; Peet, with 
his twenty-four hundred professed Cbris- 
tians, all once dark and benighted hea- 
then of Travancore ; Henry Baker, with 
his hundreds on hundreds of Hill Ar- 
rians; and Maunsell, with his thousands 
of Maories; these, and others scarcely 
less blessed, are among those whose por- 
traits adorn the walls of our small com- 
mittee room, and whose memory will be 
cherished, not only by future inmates of 
the institution, but by all to whom the 
cause of missions is dear, It .is impossi- 
ble to take even this cursory view of the 
history and proceedings of the college, 
without feeling that the wisdom of the 
committee in founding and maintaining 
it has been abundantly justified by the 
results. Manifestly God has been 
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pleased to employ it as one among the 
many means and instrumentalities which 
He is using for the spread of his gospel 
and the establishment of his kingdom in 
the world.” 


BASLE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The city of Basle, the eapital of the 
little republic of the same name, was 
famous in the times of the Reformation 
as a great centre from which truth, as 
contained in the inspired oracles, went 
forth into Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. It was a secure asylum, too, 
for all the persecuted Protestants who 
flocked to it; and in the sixteenth cen- 
tury especially, many excellent Italian 
and French Protestant exiles sought and 
found a refuge within its walls from the 
bloody persecution which raged in their 
countries against all who embraced the 
reformed doctrines. Many of its most 
honorable families are deseended from 
these illustrious sufferers for the cause of 
Christ. And when Protestantism had 
lost its savor, and the fine gold had be- 
come dim in other cities on the continent, 
this was not the case with Basle. Her 
children constantly and successfully re- 
sisted all the efforts of Papal superstition, 
German rationalism and French infideli- 
ty. Her record is brighter than that of 
any other city on the continent. 

This little republic furnished protec- 
tion also to martyrs of science as well as 
of religion ; and in her celebrated. Uni- 
versity, many distinguished professors 
have given lessons to large assemblies 
of admiring students. (£colampadius, 
Grynwus, Buxtorf, Wetstein, Hermann, 
the Bernouillis, Euler, and other distin- 
guished scholars were born here. Here, 
too, Erasmus passed the greater part of 
his life, and his remains lie entombed in 
the cathedral of the city. 

Bat the glory of Basle in our day is its 
celebrated “Missions Institute,” or Mis- 
sionary Seminary; from which the 
“Evangelical Missionary Society at 
Basle” is not to be dissevered, for they 
are inseparably united. As some of our 
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readers may not be acquainted with their 
remarkable origin, we will very briefly 
state it. 

In the spring of 1815, the Archduke 
John of Austria, with a large army of 
Russians and Austrians, arrived on the 
banks of the Rhine near Basle. A pow- 
erful but inferior French force occupied 
a strong fortress on the opposite bank of 
the river, about a mile and a half from 
the city. At the critical and awful mo- 
ment when a heavy cannonade was com- 
mencing, the inhabitants of Basle beheld 
themselves placed between two fires, and 
a prey to both, and the magistrates has- 
tened to the Austrian commander, and 
told him that if the battle should go on, 
their city (which was a neutral one) 
would be ruined. To his everlasting hon- 
or, the Archduke, ordering the firing to 

cease, marched his forces up the Rhine, 
and came down upon the French from the 
south. This movement led the French 
general to change his pdsition also; and 
80 Basle escaped destruction. The good 
people of the city, seeing the remarkable 
interposition of God for their salvation, 
flocked the same day to their churches, 
and offered up their fervent thanksgiv- 
‘ings. This done, the inquiry arose in 
many hearts, “What shall we do to testify 
our gratitude to the Lord for this signal 
instance of his merciful intervention ?”— 
It was suggested that it would be well to 
found an institution for the training of 
missionaries to carry the gospel to coun- 
tries which were without it. This prop- 
osition was favorably received by all, and 
instantly the work was entered upon. 
Three years afterward, that is, in 1818, 
the first young men who had finished 
their studies left the institute ; and since 
then over four hundred others have left 
its walls to carry the glorious gospel to 
the four quarters of the globe ! 

During the past half century the Basle 
Society has been enabled, through Divine 
grace and favor, not only to fulfil their 
first object of supplying other missionary 
societies with well-trained candidates, 
but to commence missions of their own in 
West-Africa, in South-India, and in Chi- 
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na. They have enlarged their seminary 
at Basle so as to receive one hundred stu- 
dents, and to be capable of supplying, for 
many years to come, the wants of other 
societies as well as their own. Their 
missions have been prospered to the 
gathering into the fold of Christ of large 
numbers of the heathen; and native 
churches have been established in many 
lands, which hold a conspicuous place in 
the results of Protestant missions. Look- 
ing back to the humble origin and mod- 
erate expectations of the founders of the 
Basle missionary institution, and then 
surveying this great success, which has 
been thus accorded to a committee of a 
limited number of self-elected members, 
holding their sittings in a small republic 
of Switzerland, but drawing their re 
sources from many of the kingdoms of 
Germany, it is impossible not to recognize 
the blessing of God upon their firm and 
consistent maintenance of evangelical 
principles, and upon the Christian wis- 
dom and skill by which their operations 
have been directed. 

Among the German brethren, who 
have been eminently blessed in their 
work, and whose names will be ever had 
in grateful and honorable remembrance, 
some have entered into their rest, a large 
proportion of whom have laid down their 
lives on the West Coast of Africa ; while 
in India, the names of Shaffter, who la- 
bored for thirty years in Tinnevelly ; of 
Weitbrecht, Krauss, and Kriickeberg, in 
North-India ; and of Isenberg, in West- 
India, stand preéminent as faithful and 
devoted servants of God. Among living 
missionaries, some, as Bishop Gobat and 
Archdeacon Kissling, have risen to high 
positions in the church; while in literary 
labors, the names of Drs. Pfander, Krapf, 
and Keelle, and Messrs. Schiin, Schlen- 
ker, and Gollmer will be handed down in 
missionary annals as benefactors to the 
cause in general, and especially to infant 
churches, by reducing unwritten lan- 
guages to writing; by helping to give 
translations of the Word of God ; and by 
treatises upon the truth of the Christian 
religion. A large number are still labor- 
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ing in the various missions of the Socie- 
ty ; some of them after thirty-three years 
of devoted service, among whom it would 
be needless to select particular names, as 
they will occur to every reader of the 
records of missions in North-India, in 
New-Zealand, in Africa, and in Asia 
Minor.— Spirit of Missions. 


AMERICAN MISSION TO EASTERN 
TURKEY. 

Statistics are indeed “dry,” but often 
suggestive and profitable. SoI find those 
of the “Mission to Eastern Turkey,” in- 
cluding Arabkir, Bitlis, Diarbekir, Erz- 
rum, Kharpoot, Mardin, and Mosul, and 
forty-six out-stations. There were in 
service during the year nine male and 
ten female missionaries, six native pas- 
tors, seventeen licensed preachers, and 
fifty-four teachers and catechists, making 
a total force, missionary and native, of 
ninety-six. The number of churches is 
sixteen, to which were added during the 
year sixty-nine persons on profession of 
their faith, making the present number 
of members 459. The gospel has been 
regularly preached in forty-four places, 
to an average number of 2264 attendants. 
The number of enrolled Protestants is 
8444, though many others are such in 
fact. The people contributed during 
the year, for church building, support of 
pastors, &c., $2,900. 

In our two Theological Seminaries at 
Mardin and Kharpoot there were thirty 
pupils, and forty-two in the female board- 
ing-school at K.; and in fifty-three com- 
mon schools, a total of 2141 pupils, in- 
cluding adults. I am sorry to say that, 
except 10/. from two students in one of 
our seminaries, no aid has come from Eng- 
land during the year, and we are in debt 
for some of the work done, and paying 
interest upon money loaned! We are 
so far in the interior of Turkey that we 
fear our English friends, and even the 
Secretary of the Turkish Missions Aid 
Society, sometimes forget us; but far 
away though we are from you, and even 
Constantinople, the capital of the Orient, 
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we have a great and growing work upon 
our hands, and one not barren of results. 

As the work in the Kharpoot field has 
fallen more immediately under my notice, 
I will say something of that: We have 
a mission force of three males and four 
females, two native pastors, five licensed 
preachers, and twenty-two other helpers. 
Two churches have been organized, to 
which twenty-nine members were added 
during the year, making the present num- 
ber 112. We have occupied, besides this 
city, eighteen other cities and villages, as 
“out-stations,” besides doing missionary 
work in a large number of other places, 
chiefly through the members of native 
missionary societies, among whom are in- 
cluded the twenty-two members of our 
Theological Seminary. 

There are in our field nine such mis- 
sionary societies, whose members are 
pledged not only to give money when 
necessary, but specially to go themselves 
to carry the gospel to neighborin® places. 
Some of the most encouraging results have 
been seen from these personal labors. The 
members of one of these societies thus 
went regularly on the Sabbath to Hooeli, 
a large Armenian village which we had. 
given up as hopelessly careless. The re- 
sult was an earnest call for a permanent 
helper from us, and when we gave them 
one for the winter, thirty-five boys, fif- 
teen girls, and ninety men and women 
put themselves under his instruction. 
Five men have hopefully become Chris- 
tians, and fifteen declared themselves 
Protestants, and purchased and paid for 
a piece of land for a church and parson- 
age, subscribing themselves 17/. towards 
its erection, which they will at once be- 
gin, with the promise of the same amount 
in aid from us. I need not tell you that 
their church, built of sun-dried bricks, 
would not bear comparison with your fine 
English structures ; but it will contain an 
audience of 300 or 400, who will hear the 
same gospel as the sitters on richly cush- 
ioned pews in marble structures, and we 
hope, too, that many will hear it with no 
less of saving power, 
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The sale of more than 100 Bibles, 
Testaments, and other religious volumes 
in that village within a few weeks tells 
that light is spreading. In our field the 
gospel has been regularly preached in 
sixteen places, to an average of 900 per- 
sons, and to many thousands of occasional 
hearers, who, almost without exception, 
have learned to read and have pur- 
chased the Bible or the New Testament. 
Of the forty-two pupils of our Female 
Seminary, many, including some wives of 
theological students, have been, during 
the four and a half months’ winter vaca- 
tion of the school, very profitably em- 
ployed in teaching, and we see a very 
general awakening to the importance of 
female education, compelling even the 
Armenian ecclesiastics, in some cases, to 
open schools to keep pupils away from 
‘ours. In our twenty-one common schools 
there have been, including adults, 1090 
pupils, all of whom study the Bible, and 
many x made considerable advances 
in othe? Studies. At four out-stations we 
shall organize churches, and give them 
pastors so soon as the right men are 
found, the churches paying half of their 
salary. 

The sums paid, and paid profitably, 
during the year, for church building, sup- 
port of pastors, schools, the poor, &c., 
amounted to $1260, and would have 
been larger had not the repeated failure 
of the crops sunk the mass of the people 
in the deepest poverty. 

The sum paid by us for church build- 
ing, support of the native helping force, 
and the two seminaries, was $5655, of 
which $225 is still adebt upon us. In 
our effort to plant gospel institutions 
among this people, two things especially 
cheer us. First, so soon as they become 
interested in the truth, they earnestly de- 
sire pastors of their own, and, when ne- 
cessary, are willing to pay, according to 
their ability, for their support. This, 
with our policy of making it necessary 
that they pay, by giving pastors only to 
those who do, gives much ground for hope 
of a comparatively speedy establishment 
of the churches. Sevondly, they are 
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easily pleased and are not fickle, do not 
seek but rather oppose change; the 
speaker who is given to them they, al- 
most without exception, learn to love, 
and, having loved, do not desire to part 
with him. 

Our influence for good is not limited 
to those who are brought directly under 
our influence. The gospel leaven is per- 
vading the whole Armenian Church, 
compelling the ecclesiastics in many cases 
to allow the opening of meetings for read- 
ing the Bible and prayer in the spoken 
tongue of the people. In this city and 
one other place, they even go so far as to 
hold women’s prayer meetings. We re- 
joice that thus, whether in pretence or 
in truth, Christ is preached, and the 
knowledge of his salvation spread abroad. 
But we rejoice still more that the Word 
has apparently not been unfruitful. The 
twenty-nine additions to the two church- 
es represent, as we hope, less than half 
of the good fruit ready to be gathered 
in when churches shall be formed in all 
the places where there are converted 
men. Let no one suppose that the pic- 
ture could not have a darker shading; 
but this we can say, that our difficulties 
and discouragements, though not few, 
have been less by far than the encourage- 
ments; and we desire to thank God and 
take courage to go on with renewed zeal 
and energy in the good work, hoping, 
too, that our English friends will not for- 
get us in their contributions and their 
prayers—C. H. Wheeler, in Christian 
Work. 


THE GOSPEL ON THE CONTINENT OF 
AFRICA. 


Mr. Paull, a missionary of the American 
Presbyterian church, having his station hither- 
to on one of the islands on the western coast of 
Africa, thus describes the opening for the gos- 
pel on the nejghboring continent :— 

When, two months ago, the mission 
decided to send a part of its number 
among the mainland tribes, it was with 
the conviction that the time had come 
when such a step should be delayed no 
longer. Every indication of God's provi- 
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dence was calling aloud to push the 
work forward. And now that the move- 
ment is actually entered into, every 
day’s experience but confirms our faith 
and brightens our joy. God seems in 
this matter to have been calling for la- 
borers to come and scatter seed on the 
ground which He had even then made 
ready, or rather to come and reap in a 
harvest which He had already made 
ripe. 

The people from the first have been 
generally well disposed toward mission- 
aries. This feeling on the part of many 
has grown into a willingness to be Chris- 
tianized, and, on the part of some, it has 
ripened into a desire for a change more 
permanent and true. 

There have been all the while, indeed, 
constantly increasing tokens for good. 
At the outstart, there was the satisfac- 
tion and delight of the people at the es- 
tablishment of a mission among them; 
then the constant attendance of large 
numbers on Sabbath services, and on 
meetings for prayer. One or two also 
were sorely troubled on account of their 
sins, and were anxious to know what 
they must do to be saved. Many, too, 
betook themselves to prayer, insomuch 
that one of the native Christians here 
said, “All the young men in town are 
praying: Ihear them praying in their 
houses at- midnight.” There have been 
at times much seriousness and anxiety 
apparent on the faces of those who were 
most regular in their attendance on 
preaching and on the daily explanations 
of Scripture. These things were a 
source of great encouragement in the 
work. They also excited hopes of 
something better, especially from those 
who had been most serious and atten- 
tive. 

There were several whose hearts the 
truth seemed to have reached, and to be 
gradually working therein somewhat of 
sorrow for sin. This seemed more espe- 
cially manifest about two weeks since, 
than at any previous time. During the 
sermon on Sabbath evening, from the 
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He gave his only begotten Son,” ete.» 
there seemed such unmistakable concern 
and anxiety in quite a number to know 

more of this wondrous love of God, that 

they were invited to stay after service 
was over, and be spoken with more partic- 
ularly. About eighteen or twenty re- 
mained after the others had gone away. 
They were not all troubled on account 
of their sins, but all were certainly de- 
sirous to hear more about Christ. Six 
of them expressed a good deal of con- 
cern; in their own words, “their hearts 
troubled them.” 

On the evening following, nine of the 
natives came to the house in which I 
live to speak about the “trouble in their 
hearts,” and to ask what they must do to 
be saved. 

And on the next evening part of them 
came back, bringing others with them, 
and so on from evening to evening, until 
twenty at least, within the last three 
weeks, have come, to know how they are 
to get rid of their sinfnl hearts, and how 
to find the way to Christ. 


There is an entire absence of any- 
thing like excitement among them; but 
in many there is manifest a deep and 
abiding concern. Their great desire 
seems to be to get rid of their sins and 
their evil hearts, and to believé on Jesus 
Christ, that they may be saved by Him. 
They describe their hearts as full of sin 
and everything that is evil; and they 
say, “we pray all the. time that God 
would change them.” One man said, “T 
will go and pray, and pray until God 
has changed my heart, and then I will 
come and tell you.” Another, among 
the most serious and thoughtful of the 
young men, came in great earnest and 
“begged to be taught how to pray;” 
then on the next evening he came again, 
asking to be shown “how he might love 
Jesus Christ ;” said he, “my heart keeps 


and I want to know how to love Him.” 
Another said, “I came last night to tell 
you about the trouble in my heart, but 


text: “For God so loved the world that 


now it troubles me more and more 


telling me, ‘love Christ! love Christ! 
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what you told us about Christ hag made 
it trouble me.” 


Some of these young men of whom I 
have spoken had lately gone away to 
their own towns, as they were strangers, 
living here while they were at work on 
the new mission house. Others of them 
are beginning to rest, perhaps feebly, 
but I trust securely, on Christ. Seven 
or eight of them, so far as it is possible 
to judge from their words and inner ex- 
perience, seem to have gone to Christ 
and to be resting on Him. One young 
man, who formerly indulged in almost 
every heathenish abomination, now ex- 
presses himself as willing to give up all 
for Christ, and as hating the things which 
once he loved. A short time since he 
sat weeping under a discourse from the 
text, “For the Son of man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost” 
He said, “My heart not feel like it did 
before. To-day when you preach about 
Christ coming to save the lost, I think I 
be lost, and Christ, He come to save me, 
and it make me weep.” Others speak 
of themselves as trying to rest on Christ 
with all their hearts, for they know that 
only He can save them. Another begs 
that he may build his house near the 
mission-house, and that he may be em- 
ployed there, as he coes not wish go back 
to his old employment (trading), lest he 
fall into sin. 

The amount of Scriptural knowledge 
which these young men have retained 
seems most surprising. They seem 
scarcely to have forgotten many of the 
more important things that they have 
heard, and yet most of them say they 
never knew anything of the gospel, and 
never heard of it, until sometime in No- 
vember last. At that time I visited the 
people here, and spent part of Saturday 
and the Sabbath with them, preaching 
to them several times, and leaving 
-Mbata, a Scripture reader with them. 
Since that time, until January, Mbata 
has had morning and evening prayers 
among them, reading the Scriptures 
with occasional exhortations. 
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The experience of these people goes 
to show that there is nothing that has 
power to melt the heart or penetrate its 
darkness like the simple story of Christ's 
love. The testimony of nearly every 
one of these who have been interested 
in the things of religion, is something 
like this: “We heard about God and 
heaven and hell and sin, etc., from “the 
Scripture reader who has been here 
among us; we did not, however, under- 
stand about Christ, and our hearts were 
not troubled. But when we heard about 


-Christ’s love for us, and about his com- 


ing down from heaven and dying for 
our sins, then our hearts make us much 
trouble.” This was almost the exact ex- 
pression of nearly every one in regard 
to the effect of the simple story of the 
Cross. 

There seems to be in some instances 
much gratitude that God has sent them 
the Word of Life. They speak thus in 
their private prayer-meetings which 
they sometimes hold among themselves, 
reminding each other that they ought to 
rejoice and be grateful that God had 
sent them the gospel; for before, they 
did not know these things, and were liv- 
ing in sin and were in danger of being 
lost. It is our earnest hope and prayer 
that God will bring very many in the 
neighboring towns, and along the coast 
likewise, to desire an interest in Christ, 
and the pardon of their sins. And, per- 
haps, the time is coming when Africa 
will no longer be a reproach among the 
nations, but the gross darkness of her 
people also will have passed away, be- 
cause her light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon her. 


SUMMARY OF BRITISH FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETIES. 


At the commencement of the present 
century there was scarcely an organized 
church among the heathen, and scarcely 
a religious denomination awake to the 
perishing wants of pagandom. A few 
missionary societies were in their infancy, 
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and some others, if longer established, 
were doing comparatively little for the 
evangelization of the world. To the hon- 
or of the United Brethren they were, as 
now, in the van of all missionary effort. 
The English Church was feebly repre- 
sented in the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland as fee- 
bly in her Glasgow and Edinburgh Mis- 
sionary Societies; the Protestants of 
Continental Europe had a nominal rep- 
resentation in the Danish and Nether- 
lands institutions, and the American 


churches did a little through several’ 


state or local societies for the Indians. 
Within the pale of every church was 
more or less opposition to foreign mis- 
sionary effort. Some divines ridiculed 
the attempt ; some denied the obligation ; 
and some from pulpit, press and-in ecclesi- 
astical conventions, denounced the whole 
movement as chimerical, unwarrant- 
ed and reprehensible—yea, publicly de- 
clared that its advocates were liable to 
church censure, and that their course de- 
manded immediate and most decisive op- 
position. 

In the interior of England, and on Oc- 
tober 2d, 1792, the Baptist Missionary 
Society was constituted, which soon gave 
an impulse to other religious bodies, and 
now in Great Britain there are twenty 
Missionary Societies whose receipts the 
last year were more than $3,000,000 ; 
there are on the continent of Europe 
twelve different societies with an aggre- 
gate income of more than $250,000 ; and 
some sixteen Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ties in this country, with an annual in- 
come of more than $1,250,000. 

The leading missionary societies in 
Great Britain and their incomes for the 
past year are: 


Estab. 

Society for Propagation of the 

Gospel. . ..1701, $515,000 
Church Missionary ..1801, 790,000 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. -1817, 710,000 
London Missionary Society, ...1795, 455,000 
Baptist do. oor 1792, 144,000 
Free Church of Scotland...... 1843, 125,000 
United Presbyterian......... +1847, 90,000 


Miscellany.— British Foreign Missionary Societies. 


English Prechyterien Foreign 


Primitive Methodist Mission . 


It is due, however, to truth to state that 
the field of operation of some of the so- 
cieties is more enlarged than that of oth- 
ers. Thus the Society for Propagation 
of the Gospel is for the support of church- 
es and missionaries in the colonies, on 
the continent of Europe, as well as in 
heathen lands. The Wesleyan Society 
is the same, while the Free and Estab- 
lished Churches of Scotland have dis- 
tinct schemes for these. Including these 
among the missionary contributions of the 
Free Church; or the items that make 
up the sum of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, and the income the past year of 
the Free Church is nearly $240,000, and 
that of the Establishment is $76,000. If 
we add these different sums to the For- 
eign Mission fund of the different socie- 
ties, we have an aggregate from the lead- 
ing British organizations of $3,600,000. 

The Church Missionary Society has in 
its employment 278 missionaries and 
2,000 teachers, catechists, etc. It has 
146 mission stations in Asia, Africa and 
Americaand a communion roll of 18,090. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society has, 
independent of its colonial missions, 193 
central stations, 1247 chapels and 230 
missionaries, 741 catechists, teachers, éte. 
In full membership and on probation, 
66,041. 

The London Missionary Society main- 
tains 179 missionaries, and 700 catechists 
and teachers. It has done a great work 
in Polynesia, in Madagascar and South- 
ern India. In the several institutions for 
training a native ministry for Polynesia 
are 120 students, who on the completion 
of their course will either become teach- 
ers of their countrymen or go forth as 
evangelists tothe heathen. In Madagas- 
car, success still attends missionary ef- 
forts. Seven congregations have been 
established at the capital, with an aver- 

age attendance on the Sabbath of 6,000 
persons and a membership of over 1,460. 
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The government sanctions and upholds 
religious freedom among all classes, and 
the prospects for the freedom and en- 
largement of the church are very encour- 
aging. 

The Baptist Missionary Society has 
missions in India, China, Africa and West 
Indies, as well as on the continent of 
Europe. Its strength has chiefly been 
expended in India, where its first mission 
was planted. The subject of self-support 
has been pressed by the society upon the 
native churches of India, and the mem- 
bers of these are becoming more alive to 
the necessity of cultivating a spirit of 
self-reliance. One church has from its 
funds supported two native preachers. 
There are fifty students in the upper de- 
partment of the Serampore College. 

The Free Church of Scotland was 
formed by the secession from the Estab- 
lished Church in 1843. The whole mis- 
sionary force in India, South Africa and 
among the Jews adhered to the Free 
Church. They thus became a missionary 
body at the outset of their distinctive ex- 
istence asachurch. Their work in In- 
dia has been largely educational in all 
the Presidencies. In the central insti- 
tution at Calcutta, there were enrolled 
the past year 1748 students who paid 
fees to the amount of $5,000, and in the 
branch schools were nearly as many more 
uider Christian instruction. The native 
church in Calcutta is now self-sustain- 
ing. The Indian agency embraces 17 
European missionaries, 8 ordained native 
missionaries, 3 licentiates, 7 students for 
the ministry; these, with catechists, 
teachers, colporteurs, make a total of 170 
Christian agents. There are 441 com- 
municants ; members baptized and admit- 
ted to the communion of the church the 
past year, 66. There are also 105 schools, 
attended by 8,485 pupils. The mission 

in Southern Africa is also promising ; ad- 
ditions to the church the past year, 83. 
The Church of Scotland sent out her 
first missionary in her chureh capacity 
in 1829, and in 18380 the Rey. A. Duff 
commenced his missionary work in Cal- 
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eutta in the establishment of an institu- 
tion of learning for the natives, and he 
chose the English language as the medi- 
um of instruction. Subsequent years 
brought to his aid able and devoted mis- 
sionaries, and led to the establishment 
of similar schools in other places. Thou- 
sands, if not tens of thousands, have gone 
forth from these institutions more op less 
acquainted with Christianity, and who 
are oceupying places of honor and trust 
in that country. Many Christian teach- 
ers have been reared in them and not a 


| few native preachers ; and from the Cal- 


eutta and branch schools, upwards of 170 
have been admitted into the church. 
At the disruption, the Establishment 
found itself without a missionary. As 
all the school property belonged to the 
Assembly, other missionaries were sent 
out to India, and the institutions reépen- 
ed by them on the same general princi- 
ple, and in numbers they have almost 
kept pace with those of the Free Church. 
To this mission are attached 10 Europe- 
ans, 5 native preachers and 70 catechists 
and teachers, with 6 native churches. 
As a missionary body, the Establishment 
is far behind the other denominations in 
Scotland and England, especially when 
we consider the number of its churches 
and the wealth of its adherents. 


The United Secession Church first op- 
erated through the Glasgow Missionary 
Society which was instituted in 1796, as 
well as through other organizations, like 
the London and Scottish Missionary 
Societies. It planted a mission in Jamai- 
ca in 1835, and another in West Africa 
in 1846; in the subsequent year the 
union of the Secession with the Relief 
body took place under the name of Unit- 
ed Presbyterian, and from that period 
they have been growing in missionary 
zeal and liberality. They have missions 
in Jamaica, embracing 26 churches and 
5,466 members ; 3 churches in the island 
of Trinidad, with 4 membership of 175 ; 
8 stations in Africa, with several hundred 
meinbers in full communion and a large 
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one in China; another in India, with nine 
ordained missionaries, four native evan- 
gelists and twenty-nine schools. 

In what precedes, we see many encour- 
aging features; we see progress and in- 
creasing associated effort, together with 
the blessing of Jehovah upon such effort. 
Had every year witnessed the same 
amount of labor and contributions as the 
past, since the commencement of the 
century, the story of missions and the 
condition of heathenism would be very 
different to-day. 

We have not sought in this summary 
to bring together the aggregate results, 
but to refer only to some leading facts in 
the history of each. But if we take a 
single mission field like India, we may see 
something of Christian labor and results. 
Thus, since Garey went to that country, 
the representative of the missionary spirit 
in the British churches, there are over 
thirty missionary societies at work spend- 
ing there and in Burmah $1,500,000 a 
year, of which $250,000 was contributed 
in India, and some $90,000 by the native 
converts; where there was scarcely a 
convert or a church, there are now 1,600 
of the latter with more than 200,000 na- 
tive Christians. Within the last ten 
years the converts have nearly doubled 
in numbers, while in that time the na- 
tive missionaries have multiplied four 
times and the native churches five times. 

In the language of another: “We 
believe that in many cases the prepar- 
atory work only has been doing, and 
that now, after much sowing and cul- 
tivating, after much praying and wait- 
ing, the fields are white unto the har- 
vest. And our reasons for so think- 
ing are these : the native mind has come 
to realize generally something of the ex- 
cellence of Christianity ; native minis- 
ters have, to a large extent, been enlist- 
ed in the work of preaching in their na- 
tive tongue to their fellow-countrymen ; 
and especially this, the Christians that 
have been made will themselvesdo some- 
thing to spread the work which has 
brought them blessing.”—Foreign Mis- 
sionary. 
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Maine. 
Gardiner, Branswick st. ch., A. 
E. Me tr., 23.75; Warren, 
Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. Soc., 
E. A. Richardson tr., 12; Jef- 
ferson, Ist ch. and soc. 5; Liv- 
ermore Falls, ch. 18; Mt. Ver- 
-_ ch. 12; Fremont, M. H. 


New Hampshire. 
Nashua Ist ch., mon. coll. 


Vermont. 


Grafton, Peter W. Dean 10; 
Franklin, Elias Truax 90 cts. ; 


Massachusetts. 


Clinton, M. B. 5; Holden, Geo. 
8S. Goddard 5; Roxbury, a 
friend 5; Newton Upper Falla 
Nettie P. Willard 5; “a friend”? 
20 ; Fitchburg, “a poor widow” 


30; 

Boston North Asso., West Acton, 
ch., mon. con. 4.18; penny coll. 
of Sab. sch. 1,87; per James 
M. Brown tr., 6.05; Old Cam- 
an ch., J. B. Dana tr., 


Boston South Asso., Newton 
Corner, ch., H. N. Hyde tr., 
Salem Asso., Gloucester, ch., of 
wh. 30 is fr. H. G. Sanford, 
tow. sup. of Kandura, under 
direction of Rev. M. Bronson, 
Nowgong, Assam, and 15 fr. 
Dea. Geo. Garland, tow. su 
of Bhubon’s school, under di- 
rection of Rev. M. Bronson, 
Nowgong, Assam, 45; South 
Danvers, ch., T. N. Barnaby 


tr., 14.50; 
Old Colony Asso., So. Hanson, 
, J. Barker tr., 


Connecticut. 


Norwich, Central Bap. ch., La- 
dies’ Mite Soc., Mrs. Lucius 
Thompson tr., 


New York. 


Buffalo, 1st Ger. Bap. ch., H. 
Webster tr., 20; Phelps, Miss 
H. E. Mead 2; Malone, ch., 

t Thos. Call 25; Mottyille, 
ae L. and H H. Van 
eter, tow. 8 of nat. pr., 
care Rey. H. Van Meter, 
Bassein, Burmah, 5; Troy, a 
friend, 3; Ontario, ch. 6; Au- 
burn, ch. 57.25; 
Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 


118.25 


Sec., 
Union Asso., Cornel, ch. 83.80; 


Red Mills, ch. 37.28; Bedford, 

ch. 27.71; M. O. 22; F. M. 

Loe 5.50; Cruso River, ch. 

3.05; Croton Falls, I. B. Praudy 

5; 184.34 
Monroe Asso., Rochester, Ist ch. 332.45 
Buffalo Asso., Buffalo, Washing- 

ton st. ch. 216.75 


Hudson River So. Asso., W. P. 
Groom, mon. sub. tow. sup. of 
Rev. M. J. Knowlton, Ningpo, 
China, 75; 16th ch., Sab. sch., 
Kincaid Miss. Soc., tow. > 
of nat. i 


Soc., bal. 
Mohawk River Asso., Samuel 
Green tr., 


New Jersey. 
Coll. Rev. James French, 
West New Jersey Asso., Bur- 
lington, ch. 
Northumberland Asso., Trever- 
* ton, ch., bal., G. Mowton 


Ohio. 
Hillsboro’, Sab. sch., R. Griffith 
supt. 10; Kirtland, Harriet 
Martindale 36.54; Loraine 
Asso., of wh. 3.50 is fr. Cam- 
den ch., 13.57; fr. Henrietta, 
ch. 1.75; fr. No. Amherst, ch., 
1.50 fr. Sullivan, ch., per 8S. 
C. Hoyle, tr. of Asso., 20- 
32; alem Asso., er 
Plains, T. Curtis Smith M.D., 
por Bes 8S. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Pennsylvania. 

Johnstown, Welsh Bap. ch. 6; 
St. Clair, Welsh Bap. ch. 10; 
Philadelphia, 50 ea. tr. Mrs. 
Wm. Bucknell and Mrs. J. P. 
Crozer, to be forwarded to 
Mrs. Johnson's sch., Swatow, 
China, 100; 

Coll. per Rev. James French, 
Dist. Sec., 

Bradford Asso., Alba, Rev. E. 


Loomis 
Philadelphia Asso., Philadelphia, 
8d ch. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Chicago Asso., Elgin, ch. 

Fairfield Asso., coll. at Asso., 
9.70; Big Mound Prairie, ch. 
Z. and L. B. Woodsworth, 1 
ea., 2; 

Fox River Asso., Mokena, ch. 

Louisville Asso., coll. at Asso. 

Quincy Asso., Payson, ch., Sab. 
sch., tow. sup. of boy in Rev. 
P. Scott’s Mikir school, 
Nowgong, Assam, 

Rock Island Asso., inton, ch. 
10; Rock Island, Swede ch. 
10.60; 


Goll: per 
Dist. Sec 


Indiana. 


Donations. 
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Bedford Asso., coll. at Asso. 22.00 
Currier’s Prairie Asso., Terre 
Haute, Ist ch., Sab. sch., tow. 
sup. of boy named E. G. Tay- 
lor, in Rev. B. C. Thomas’ 
sch., Henthada, Burmah, 
Laughery Asso., Ebenezer, ch. 
Long Run Asso., Vevay, Mrs. 
Sarah Hamilton 


Towa. 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 
— Valley Asso., Rock Grove, 
c 


Linn Asso., Vinton, ch. 

Oskaloosa Asso., Pella, Ist ch. 

Dodgeville, W. E. James, tow. 
sup. of Rev. J. E. Clough, 
Teloogoo, 


Michigan. 
Grand Rapids, 1st ch. 
Coll. per Rev. 8. 
Dist. Sec., 
Jackson Asso., Sandstown, ch. 
Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, 
ch., Lawrence Noble, quar. 
payment tow. sup. nat. pr., 
care Rev. J. W. Johnson, Swae 
tow, China, 25.00 


Wisconsin. 
St. Croix Valley Asso., coll. b 
Rev. A. Gibson tr., 7.15; Hud- 
son, ch. 7; per Rev. S. M. Os- 


, Dist. Sec. 
Minnesota. 


A friend, for Germany, 2; for 
Karens, 3; per Rev. O. Dodge, 
Dist. Sec., 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec. 

Asso., St. Paul, 1st 
ch. 

Minnesota Central Asso., coll. by 
Rev. H. 8. Parker 

Southern Minnesota Asso., Le 
Roy, A. J. Palmer 


Maryland. 
Baltimore, “Semarf,” care Rev. 
H. L. Van Meter, Bassein, Bur- 
mah, 


11.00 


8.00 
— 41.30 


100.00 


Legacies. 
N. Y., Utica, Sarah Gilbert, per 
Hon. A. Hubbell, bal: 
Madison, Frank Coolid 


172.75 
» per 
Allen Curtis and ichard 
Smith, Exrs., in part, 1500; 
less 90 revenue tax, 1410.00 
Green, Dr. Levi Farr, per. J. Ju- 
liand, one of the Exrs., in part, 100.00 
Chester, Amy Dickinson, Win. 
Hotchkiss Exr., in part, per 
Isaac Mott, att’y, less 50 ex- 
pense of coll., 
Vt., Shaftsbury, Nathan H. Bot- 
tum, per Norman Bottum 
Exr., in part, 


150.00 


40.00 
—— 1872.75 


$4,565.21 
from April 1 to August 31, 1868, $33,- 


a 
an 
—_— Prome, Burmah, 60; 135.00 
a 2 Erié Asso., E. M. Pettit, tow. 
i <td sup. of nat. pr., care Dr. Kin- 
= we caid, Prome, Burmah, 60.00 — 109.20 
ee Harmony Asso., Westtield, ch. 
81.70: Mayville, ch. 13.15; 44.85 
New York Asso., Central ch., 
Sab. sch., Boardman Miss. 
50.00 
49.10 1:30 
1.50 
1190.74 
5.00 
17.59 
: 
—— 49.05 
14.15 
96.86 
7.30 
6.37 
inois. 
$2692.46 
5.00 
11.70 
12.00 
29.40 
205 
— 80.20 
oe. Rev. S. M. Osgood, 


